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In the giant transformers being built for the British Supergrid, it is not uncommon to incorporate 
as much as 12 tons of insulation. Of this the greater part is kraft paper—kraft paper similar to 
that which is used-to protect so many of the goods, produced by the power which the Grid 
distributes. In the packing of these goods kraft paper is indispensable, whether as a wrapping 
paper, or made into bags, or transformed into the strong multi-wall sacks which have revolu- 
tionised packaging technique. And the large-scale production of kraft paper in this country 
owes everything to the enterprise of the Reed Paper Group when in 1929 they turned their 
experience of high speed wide-reel paper making to the manufacture of kraft paper. Since then 
there has been an ever growing demand for Aylesford Kraft and at Aylesford Paper Mills to-day 
there is a greater quantity of kraft paper produced than at any other paper mill in Europe. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen 
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‘AST roan ve spent saat three weeks travelling about Germany, 
that is to say that part of Germany which now forms the 


that when one uses the word ‘ Germany’ today one is making 


- use of a purely geographical expression which covers at least three » 


entirely different Germanies. There is Germany west of the Elbe, 
iG which forms the Federal Republic. There is Germany east of the 
Elbe, which forms the German Democratic Republic. And there is 
S'Bediin; which belongs to both and shares the nature of neither. 
ve x I went to Diisseldorf and the Ruhr, to Hamburg, to Berlin, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and to Bonn, the seat of the Federal Government. When I 
_ saw these cities last, nine years ago, in the summer of 1945, they were 
7 a8. ruins, and a handful of British Military Government officers were 
- trying to restore an elementary form of civil administration, which 
© otherwise had almost totally disappeared. And the German people them- 
a. seemed utterly and irretrievably ruined. Not only were they 
a without the minimum necessities of life, food, clothing, warmth, and 
. shelter; there had been a complete and total breakdown of all those 
_ established rules and cortventions which - are the basis of civilised 
% existence. 
___ Today, that has all changed. Germany i is enjoying an economic boom; 
w cities are being rebuilt, and in the west they are resplendent with 


g up almost overnight. There is opportunity for everyone, if not 
¥e rich, at least- to create for himself the basis of a decent life. And, 
f all, a political and administrative structure has been built 
, whatever its weaknesses, is sufficiéntly strong to provide a 
k for bya infinitely eras social and economic 
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Talking with Germans: The Common View 


by GORONWY REES. 


relationships on which life in a modern society ultimately depends. 

The contrast between then and now, between 1945 and 1954, is so 
sharp and so vivid that it brings an element of confusion and bewilder- 
ment into the*task of trying to arrange one’s impressions of Germany 
into an orderly and coherent picture. It is as if one could not believe 
in the reality of what lies before one’s eyes, as if the crowded streets 
and the glittering new buildings were suddenly to waver and dissolve 
-and one saw again those interminable vistas of shattered ruins, deserted 


except for a ragged figure picking furtively in the rubble. 


And just as it is hard to credit the concrete and tangible changes 
which have taken place in Germany, so also it is hard, for me at least, 
to believe in many of the things which Germans say and do today. 
For I must admit that I did not go to Germany as an unprejudiced 
observer, and that previous experience of Germans, in peace and in 
war, had given me certain strong feelings about them which were hard 
to reconcile with much of what I heard and saw during my visit. This 
gave me, in my conversations with Germans, a curious sense of disquiet 
and uneasiness. Just as one felt so vividly the concrete and tangible 
changes that have taken place in Germany since” 1945, so one felt that 


a parallel change had taken place in the psychology of the Germans 


themselves. And just as one found it hard to credit the material changes, 
so one found it equally hard to believe in the psychological change, to 
accept that the ‘ psychology of a Teuton’ could be so transformed. It 
was like meeting someone one had known for a very long time, and 
known very intimately, and finding that he was no longer the same 


_ person. 


It was this kind of feeling that affected me in all my conversations 
-with Germans during my visit, whether they were friendly or unfriendly, 


Soa wiuiever their views. It ond! I tor ‘be. PApoMDI to 
describe the change by any simple formula; to say, for instance, that 

the Germans are no longer this or that, or that they will no longer do 
this or do that. One would describe it best by saying that the 
Germans no longer look at the world from the same point of view as. 
they did; and that this really adds up to a complete reversal of the 
ordinary "German’s attitude to the world, and, as I say, I find such a 
reversal hard to credit. 


*A People Without a Past’ : 

I said so to a German writer, who comes oom east Prussia and who 
himself had once professed and propagated, extreme nationalist views. 
“You must accept the fact that we have changed’, he said, ‘and in 
the case of many of us that we have changed overnight, and indeed on 
the particular night on which Hitler committed suicide. You may say 
that for us, at that moment, our past was abolished and that we began 
the next day as a people without.a past and without a history ’. I thought 
that a typically German remark, that is to say, extravagant and self- . 
dramatising, and I said to my friend that I found it, in tke strictest 
sense of the word, incredible. ‘ Incredible it may be’, he said, ‘and we 
‘find it very hard to believe it ourselves. After all, it’s a very curious 
situation in which to find yourself. Nevertheless it is true, and you will 
not understand anything about Germany today unless you accept it. 
And of course ’, he said, ‘ such a thing could only happen to us Germans. 
After all, the history of the German nation did not begin until 1870. 
Before that there was. simply the history of the German Lander, that 
is to say, of the separate German states. And since 1870 we have had 
four entirely different political regimes. We have had the Hohenzollerns; 
we have had Weimar; we have had the nazis; and now we have Bonn. 
And the primary object of each of these regimes has been to destroy 
its predecessors. Weimar tried to destroy all trace of Imperial Germany, 
but did not succeed; the nazis tried to destroy Weimar, and succeeded; 
Bonn tried to liquidate the nazis, but it is not really necessary because 
they liquidated themselves. So perhaps it is not so difficult for us 
Germans to throw off our past as it would be for any other nation. 
We have had so much practice in the last thirty-five years. And, besides, 
no political system ever succeeded in achieving such total and absolute 
failure as National Socialism ’. 

It is particularly hard for Englishmen to understand such a state of 
mind; but it expresses something which a great many Germans feel at 
the present time. It helps to explain their collective loss of memory 
about their immediate past, which seems to be so complete that certain 
words which have powerful associations in other countries, such as 
_ *Hitler’, or ‘ Dachau’, genuinely seem to provoke no reaction at all 
when spoken to a German. It helps to explain the curious sense one 
has of their instability, as if they carry too little ballast to remain 
upon an even keel; and in particular it helps to explain their attitude 
to our own country, which was a matter of particular interest to me 
while I was in Germany. 


Cult of the British Royal Family 
For if many Germans think of themselves now, as I think they do, 


_ as a country without a history, it is equally true that what many of them 


think of this country is precisely the reverse of this; that is to say, they 
think of this country, above all, as a country in which history, and the 
past, are still a living and a vital force. This idea of England exists at 
- various levels of consciousness, and takes innumerable different forms; 
but in some degree or other it was shared by almost every German I 
mét. Perhaps it finds its most spontaneous and elementary expression in 
the extraordinary cult of the British Royal Family, which is almost — 
universal throughout Germany. I have heard Germans speak of Unsere 
K6énigin— our Queen’; and while I was in Berlin I was told of a 
peasant from the German Democratic Republic, that is the eastern 
zone, who had made the long journey there and at some risk to himself 
had visited the British centre simply in order to obtain a portrait of the 


Queen. But indeed this cult of the British Royal Family in Germany is — 


something so extraordinary that it cannot be derived from any single 


source. There are in it strong elements of simple wish-fulfilment; if : 
-. "Fo an Englishman these are astonishing, and even frigh 


one studies the German popular press and especially the illustrated — 
papers, one could very easily form an impression of England as a kind- 


of modern Ruritania, a land of cathedrals and thatched cottages, in- 
habited by Highlanders and Welsh women in funny hats, and ruled bya _— that their views both of themselves and of ee 


beautiful young Queen who lives in a great many castles, is married toa ~ 
ne prince, and has beside her to assist in ‘the sini of abet an 


k atmosphere i in which they live and move and have their being, é as fis 
‘in the ocean, or birds in the air. 


achieve. But if British pbliey should fail, then it is highly proba 


who lives: permanently i in Downin 

But this Never-Never-Land conception of our enti " 
widespread, is really only a kind of folk Mythology w 
something much deeper and more serious: it is. 
England which has come to terms with history, is at h 
has lived so long with history that they fit each other as the 
the glove; it is the idea of the English as a people for whom hist 
not something malevolent or hostile, not something to struggle wi 
master, or be defeated by, as it is for other countries, but the 


From this idea, for the Germans, - many pier consequences follow. 
For they feel that because, as I think, we have adapted ourselves to 
history, we are a united people in a sense that they themselves have | 
never been; and that this unity maintained over a long period of years 
has allowed us to develop forms of government and administration 
which are solid and well established, not so much efficient as regular 
and reliable, and yet allow for a large degree of human give-and-take. rs 


A Seabee ? ; 
_ Let me give a curious example, which may illustrate my meaning, : 
I asked a German what he thought was the reason for what seemed to 
me the extraordinary interest taken by the Germans in the British Royal 
Family. This man was a socialist and a marxist. He had fought and ~ 
conspired underground both before and during the war and has con- 
tinued to do so in the eastern zone of Germany. His experiences and 
his training have combined to give him that peculiarly ironical and 
cynical outlook on life that is only to be found in marxists. So I had 
expected, even hoped, that he would either dismiss such feelings as a 
typical example of the sentimentality of the masses, or give me one of 
his beautifully refined materialist explanations of their origin. But to my 
surprise he did neither. He thought with great seriousness for some time 
and finally said: ‘ Your Royal Family is for us a symbol ’—and then he 
used a German phrase which is almost untranslatable—‘ of menschliche — 
Autoritat ’"—and by that he meant a ruling power which is adjusted to 
human needs. I need not say that I was astonished by such an answer, — 
coming from such a man. = 
Let me add one further consequence of this idea of England as the — 
child and product of history. As a result of our history, the Germans see 
us as a country which is the centre of an extremely complicated system 
of relationships which extends all over the world. There is our relation- 
ship with the United States; there is our relationship with France; with — 
the Commonwealth; and there is the infinitely complex web of our — 
trading relationships with every country on the globe. They see these as 
relationships which depend less on formal alliances or written contracts _ 
than on a community of interests which depends on history and custom; _ 
and because of this, and because our relationships are often conflicting 
and contradictory, they feel that they can be maintained only by an 


infinitely patient policy of concessions, compromises, bargains, negotia- 2 


tions. In this situation, they see us under various images: sometimes as 
a marvellously skilful juggler who manages to keep a number of balls in 
the air at once, when by rights they should fall to the ground; sometimes _ 

as a cunning spider who sits in the middle of a web which he has spun 

to cover the entire globe; sometimes merely as a patient, rather plodding 


~ person who in a position of great delicacy and difficulty cautiously feels 
‘his way forward step by step; but in all three cases they tend to. attribute — 
to us a degree of political skill and Pes which ey. do. not as 


‘ 


acknowledge in any other people. be ee 


» Let me conclude by quoting a paragraph from a German paper 


aghich expresses this view better than anything I can say: 


‘There is still one astounding people in Europe—the Bopha akad 
police even today are still based upon firm founder: because they — > 


_ world power and so pit have to go ausiasle: They. can advi: 
negotiate, give wise counsel, and defend themselves tenaciously. 


it will lead to the tragedy of a third world war. 


‘and indeed they are hardly intelligible unless we 
Germans think about themselves at the present time. ‘What 


country today a decisive influence upon’ the future of 
_ thereby: upon the future of : Eusope: eat ies 2 
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in the United States 


The first. of eight talks on race relations by WALTER KOLARZ 


T is often said that the aeroplane is depriving travel of all its 
romance. This may well be true, but at the same time an air trip 
may enable you to size up quickly the racial and geographical 
diversities of a huge country. I had this experience this summer 
when crossing the United States from coast to coast. On arrival in 
New York I had just a few hours to get a brief impression of the 
human types living there and the general character of the vast city. 
A friend and I, walking round the 
streets of Manhattan, the heart of New 
York, were above all astounded by one 
observation—the small number of people 
who by their outward appearance could be 
identified as Anglo-Saxons. The faces we 
saw in New York we had seen before, some 
in Prague, some in Vienna, others in 
Naples and Beirut. New York appeared to 
us-as a gigantic city of refuge. People had 
come there from many parts of Europe to 
escape racial hatred, over-population, un- 
employment, and near-starvation. 

But New York is more than a synthesis 
of Europe—it is a synthesis of Europe and 
Africa, for one of the first things to catch 
the attention of the stranger is the large 
number of Negroes. On the airport one 
sees them only as porters, a job which they 
perform all over the States. But in the 
shopping areas in the centre of New York 
City one encounters many well-dressed 
coloured men and women, and not a few 
of them own elegant cars. For many of 
these Negroes, or at least for their parents 
and grandparents, New York has been a 
sanctuary that freed them from the legal 
discrimination to which the black race has been exposed in the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. 

Within a few hours, the aeroplane took us from New York to Tulsa 
in Oklahoma, a place situated fairly near the geographical centre of the 


. st —_ & 3 


Negro and white pupils in a class at McKinley Technical High School, Washington, D.C. 


United States. We spent even less time in Tulsa than in New York, 
but saw at least one thing that was significant: the shops near the 
airport displayed prominently various items of Indian handicraft, and 
among the few available picture postcards were some that showed 
Indian chiefs in ceremonial dress. We were at first inclined to dismiss 
this as a cheap commercial device to attract the attention of the 
tourists. However, a deeper reality lay behind this demonstrative 


Students demonstrating against integration in Baltimore, Maryland, on October 5 


advertising of things Indian. There are 50,000 Indians in the State 
of Oklahoma, or about one-seventh of the entire Indian population in 
the U.S.A. Later we were told that Oklahoma politicians consider a 
drop of Indian blood a considerable asset at election time. 

Again, after a few hours, we found ourselves face to face with 
yet another racial pattern that has become as ‘ American’ as 
that of New York and that of Tulsa. We arrived in San 
Francisco, both America’s gateway to the Orient and, in a way, 
the first city of the Orient. It was Sunday morning and a visit 
to one of the churches provided a short cut for taking stock of 
the racial situation in the largest American port on the Pacific. 
Chinese, Japanese, and Mexican Mestizos listened to a sermon 
in English, together with a variety of people of European back- 
ground, 

Fortunately, we had ample opportunity to digest and complete 
the impressions we had gathered so hastily when crossing 
the States. From San Francisco we went to the Race Relations 
Conference in Honolulu. Among the” main topics of this con- 
ference were racial problems of North America. Both inside and 
outside the conference chamber we were able to. get a more 
thorough idea of their complexity. These problems are of varying 
magnitude. The question of the oriental immigrants—there are 
over 140,000 Japanese and very nearly 120,000 Chinese in the 
States—concerns mostly the west coast. The problem of the 
2,000,000 Mexicans is a more formidable one, but it also affects 
only a comparatively small portion of the country—in the first 
place, the States of California, Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico, 
and to a lesser extent the States of the deep South. But the 
15,000,000 Negroes who constitute exactly ten per cent. of the 
entire population of the U.S.A. are a national problem in the 
full sense of the term. In one way or another it concerns all the 
forty-eight States. In a certain sense it is even an international 


Pitel .4 
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E problem. Many Bepeans pe always felt er te dficriisiaatinte stage 


against the Negroes in the South is from a moral point of view 


_one of the weakest spots of the Western case. And, unfortunately, there 
is a good deal of truth in this. Discrimination and segregation measures _ 
_ have been applied i in the Southern States of the U.S.A. to religious and 


political activities, to the administration of justice, to employment in 


factories, to public transport, health services, and education. whanefact.) 


no sector in the life of the nation was’spared from ‘ Jim Crow ’ prac- 


tices, as anti-Negro measures are popularly called in America. 


While it would be wrong to belittle the fact and extent of discrimina- 


tion, it would be equally mistaken to overlook all the new factors 


that have come to the fore during the past fifteen years and that have 
greatly influenced the position of the Negro on the North American 
continent. If one has listened for days to the carefully balanced analysis 
and arguments of some of America’s most distinguished experts 
on race problems, including both black and white scholars, one can 
hardly doubt that the hey-day of white supremacy is over and that 
legal discrimination is doomed. Nor can one doubt that the American 
people has taken upon itself a truly superhuman task—the formation 
of a new-multi-racial society and the building of a new nation which 
will consist of two such different ingredients as the Americans of 
European ancestry and the Americans of African descent. 


Arduous Nation-Building 

It stands to reason that this process of nation-building in the United 
States will be more protracted and arduous than the emancipation of 
most colonial peoples of Asia and Africa. The granting of independence 
to the nations of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon was certainly one 
of the greatest events of our time, but it was primarily a constitutional 
and political act. It took place on the highest level and required little 
personal adjustment on the part of individual members of the former 
ruling nation. The ordinary British citizen might have approved or 
disapproved of the transfer of power in India but no personal con- 
sequences ensued from the fact itself. With regard to the American 


Negroes the situation is different. If the Negro problem in the States 


could be solved by passing a law in Congress even after long and heated 
discussion the matter would be a relatively simple one. But in the 
American race situation laws can only help a development that is 
on the way. They cannot initiate it. The new approach towards. the 


Negro recently shown by authors of comic strips and advertising firms. 


may in the long run be equally important, or even more important 
than this or that anti-discrimination law.-In other words, the real 
emancipation of the Coloured people in the United States can be achieved 
only to the extent to which the individual citizen is prepared to change 
his own attitude towards the Negro. Only then ‘can the new ete 
American nation become full reality. 

Although the full integration of the Negro into American society 
is by its very nature a complicated process, it is greatly accelerated by a 
combination of economic and sociological circumstances and of political 
and ideological pressure. Perhaps the most important single factor in 


. the new pattern of race relations in the U.S.A. is the migration of the 


Negro from the Southern to the Northern States. This movement to 
the North started in the first war, gathered momentum in the inter- 
war period, and assumed particularly large proportions between 1940 
and 1950. During these ten years the Negro population in the Northern 


States went up by 2,000,000. Negro workers flocked en masse into many - 


cities like San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle which until the 


beginning of the second world war had had only a tiny coloured . 


population. In Chicago, after New York the second largest Negro city 
in the U.S.A., the number of Negroes increased from 220,000 to 
510,000, and today it has already exceeded the 600,000 mark. - 

By moving northward, the. Negro. frees: himself ‘from the depressing 
ghetto atmosphere pertaining in the Southern cities. Whilst still 
effectively disfranchised to a large extent in the South, he becomes a 
voter and a political being in the North. Once in the North, the Negro 
can enter the white-collar and skilled professions: which are barred to 
him in the South unless he can find employment in Negro enterprises. 
The move to the North-means not only improvement in status but also 
material betterment. The average Negro: income in the sont is 
fifty per cent. higher than in the South. -— 

Owing to migration, the North is- ecantinee more bck iad the 
South more white. But. the South is also undergoing an economic 
and sociological change. The sharp division. between the agricultural 


| _ South and the industrial North has started to break down. The South 


is being industrialised, and industry brings new requirements... At one 


\ 


In THE AutuMN Numer of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Vol. Nine, No. = 
-Three), which is the last number, as the O 
publication, Sir Ian Jacob, Director-General of the B.B.C., contributes an 


State Radio’ 


power. Industrial companies the cu 
to employing cabo in their aie have me 


Sroteaaen situations. “For” ance wae a big ona 
agricultural machinery mayed to the South it was forced by a 
States law to erect separate canteens for white and black wo: 
‘All the firm did was to provide one canteen a, Ge a four-inch 
divided into two. ‘ : a 
In addition to the sociological and « economic changes ‘these have been ag 
definite measures on the part of the United States Government to help — 
the Negro people to a new status. Perhaps the most important of these — 
measures was President Roosevelt’s historic Executive Order of June: : 
25, 1941, which abolished discrimination in defence industries — but | 
had implications beyond these limits. It meant the end of governmental _ 
non-interference with the racial problem, and constituted a turning- 
point never to be reversed again by any subsequent American adminis- 
tration. This was clearly exemplified by the policy pursued with ape 
to the United States army, where the middle of 1955 has been fixed — 
as the official date-line for segregation to be abolished. _- ; 
But perhaps the overriding element in the racial situation of ao S 
United States is the growing general realisation that there cannot be 
first- and second-class citizens, and that the principles of democracy % 
must be applied to the Negro population. This new approach is perhaps 
best expressed in the fact that the famous Fourteenth Amendment to the 
American Constitution ceases to be a dead letter. This Amendment was 
passed in 1864 and sealed the victory of the North over the South in 
the American Civil War. It made the Negro a citizen and proclaimed — 
that there should be no discrimination against ‘race, colour or previous 
condition of servitude’, Had this Fourteenth Amendment been faith- 
fully applied, conditions in the South would not be what they are today. 
But ever since 1883 the Supreme Court of the United States had 
defeated the purpose for which the Amendment was intended by giving © 
it a loose interpretation. In recent years, however, this Fourteenth — 
Amendment has assumed a more compelling, imperative character for 
American democracy. This change of heart was clearly manifested last 
May in the well-known decision of the Supreme Court that outlawed 
discrimination in educational institutions. The court recognised that 


separate education for Negroes, however well-endowed, could not be © 


an equal one in American conditions. Both in the United. States and 
all over the world, the revolutionary nature of this court ruling was 
generally ‘recognised. Even the American Communist Party was unable — 


- to belittle it. One of their spokesmen stated that the unanimous court: 


decision had ‘struck a mighty blow at the entire system of racial 
segregation in the United States ’. And so it had. 

This does not mean that bi-racial education is already a fact—it 
will cost a great deal of effort to overcome the deeply ingrained preju- 
dices of the South, But a growing and powerful section of American 
public opinion will do much to counteract all attempts to sabotage 
the verdict of the Supreme Court. There may still be some ups — 
and downs in the struggle against discrimination, but time works | 


for the Negro and it works for the new American nation that will attach 
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no meaning to the colour of the skin.—European Service aay 


The B.B.C. Quarterly ios . , 


uarterly is DOW ceasing 


article on ‘The Tasks before the B.B.C. Today’. The other articles are ‘= 

‘The Unintentional-Influence of Television’ by Canon V. A. Demant; 
‘ Shakespeare on Television’ by Michael Barry, Head of Drama, -Tele- — 
vision} ‘The B.B.C.’s Treatment of Foreign Affairs’ by Michael Curtis, | 
the new editor of the News Chronicle; ‘New Literature on the Air’ by 
P. H. Newby, Third Programme talks organiser; ‘ Activities of the Danish | 
by Dyneley - Hussey; and ‘Broadcasting the Queen’s — j 
Commonwealth Tour’ by Godfrey. Talbot. There are ‘two e "a 
articles with illustrations: ‘Ignition Interference at Fre sie: 
100 Mc/s: The Mechanism of its Production’ | 
“The Use of Telephone Selector Switches on 
H. DB. M. Ellis and J. C. Taylor. The B.B.C. | 
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A 4 HE fearkitst pare of Africa 1 to Be colonised by Ringoeane was at ferceatenime and storing it for resale later in the year. Trade goods 
es. Angola, and yet today it is possibly the least known of all the are obtained on credit from the larger import and export firms, to whom 
se African territories. Lord Hailey has called it a ‘Cinderella they are under obligation to ship all the crops and other products 


oh ~ of the colonies’. Except that Angola i is an older rather than 
ba younger sister, the name fits well; for in spite of centuries of com- 


oe ‘neglect, it is today not only the largest territory in the 


ie _ Portuguese Empire but also the most prosperous. It has had an unbroken 
piperics of steadily increasing budget surpluses since 1931. 

The Portuguese colonies in Africa suffered a great deal in the past 
issn the rival attractions of India and the Americas; for some two 
7 irate they were looked upon merely as revictualling places on 

_ the route to the former, and as a source of slave labour for the latter. 
Angola also had the great disadvantage of being used as a penal 

a settlement—an African Botany Bay—to which deportados were sent, 
__ some for political reasons and others for criminal offences. This convict 
j population formed a stagnant mass of ignorance and corruption which 
_ for many years was a terrible drag on progress; it broke the heart 
a of many a high-minded official who vainly struggled to maintain 
_. some standards of Christian decency and dignity. It was not until nearly 


the close of the last century that transportation of these degredados 


= ceased, though some, by that time, had come to take advantage of a 
ae new land and wie a useful oon to_it. 


Fae Prosperous Portuguese Colony 
I said that Angola was the most prosperous of Paredes colonies 
E ‘ij and mentioned its budget surpluses. Yet this does not mean it is the 
most developed, or that it will be, or that it has not problems of its 
own. Angola extends over nearly 500,000 square miles and so is 
, { larger than the combined size of Portugal, Spain, France, and Belgium 
_ —arger even than the total area of the Union of South Africa. It 
fies completely within the tropical belt, but, except for the extreme 
north and south, the climate is more moderate than that of similar 
Jatitudes on the east coast, for the ocean currents are kind to Angola, 
‘and all the year round a deep stream of icy water swirls up from the 
Antarctic along the dry and barren coastline, providing excellent 
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“ feeding-ground for tremendous shoals of fish and cooling the air over 
a great part of the country. Another important factor which contributes 


greatly to the. general healthiness of much of the interior is that from 
the Atlantic seaboard the country rises in a series of huge terraces 
to three great highland regions—that of Malange i in the north, Huila in 
the south, and the planalto, or plateauland, of Bié in the centre. The 
Jast attains an altitude of more than 7,000 feet only 100 miles inland 
- from Lobito Bay, and gradually dips towards the east until it reaches 
the great plains of the upper Zambesi valley. 
__-‘The total of inhabitants, Bantu and European, numbers only some 
4,000,000, so land hunger and population pressure are not acute prob- 
we dems; in fact, o over a large part of the country there is serious shortage 
of labour. African life in most parts is still the old tribal economy 
revolving around the basic simplicity of subsistence agriculture and a 
system of shifting cultivation. The village sites move together with the 
shift of cultivation and a far wider range of vegetables and crops is 
actually grown than at first appears, partly because many of them are 
% cultivated on a very limited scale—beans, sweet potatoes, wheat, maize, 


ground nuts, sugar cane, castor oil, the pawpaw, orange, banana, pine- - 


% apple, and many others. And always, of course, there is a carefully 
tended tobacco plot. The European population is now just over 100,000 
4 Z and increasing at a rate of about 2,000 a year. ~ 
“ee An outstanding characteristic of Portuguese mentality is intense 
-_ individualism, and this has found its expression in Angola in the 
of ‘small mixed traders’ scattered throughout the colony, 
‘they form the largest single occupational group. The main 
, of these traders is the purchase of native cash crops or 
, and the sale of a wide variety of imported Portuguese factory- 
ade goods. They deal in simple food-stuffs such as dried fish, salt, 
Li Bl, ae: cheap wine, and assist the + amen by buying grain 
ie 


obtained from the African community. 

Post-war shortages all over the world gave Angola a grand oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a foothold-in many new markets. There is no doubt 
that a real effort is being made to retain these new customers and live 
down an earlier reputation for unreliable quality. Leading exporters 
have often told me that for this purpose two main considerations must 


_ be kept constantly in mind. In the first place, to lower costs of produc- 
_tion by greater mechanisation (which at the same time goes part way to 


solving the urgent problem of labour shortage) and, secondly, to be 
more rigorous in grading so that only those goods reach a foreign 
market which attain a guaranteed high standard of quality. 

A grouse I have frequently heard is that producers have been 
prevented from obtaining the full benefit of the rise in world prices by 
government decree obliging them to sell a percentage of their crops 
to Portugal at lower rates. This percentage varies according to the 
crop, and from year to year, but there is no reciprocal benefit by means 
of lower prices for goods imported from Portugal. An example cited to 
me was that of cotton textiles, the cost of which in the ten-year 
period between 1939 and 1949 increased by 224 per cent. whereas 
the price of raw cotton in Angola went up by only 61 per cent. In| 
spite of this, planters were obliged to ship the whole of their crop to 
Portugal. 


Here and there about the territory, particularly in the coastal . 


regions, are large ranches producing coffee, sugar, sisal, and copra, 
but the concessionaire system has never been practised on the scale 
that operates in the Portuguese territory of Mozambique, on the 
opposite side\of the continent. In the north-east corner of Angola a 
huge area is closed off as a monopolist concession for the Diamond 
Company. This is the only large-scale mining enterprise in operation, 
and for many years has been a major source of wealth to the country. 
Since the end of the war considerable expansion of local manufacturing 
industries has taken place. Fish-canning and oil-extraction plants; an 
iron foundry producing ploughs, hoes, and nails; a cement works; a 
factory for starch, others for tapioca and castor oil. All these are 
spread over the colony and are making great contributions to its 
prosperity. 

Loanda is the capital, a Moorish-looking city of orange, red, and 
gold on a curving bay which stretches out to a long island of sand 
formed by silt from the mouth of the Kwanza river. It is covered 
with casuarinas and palm trees and forms a large natural harbour. 
Behind the tall, white modern office buildings of the capital, rises 
the battlemented fort of St. Michael, high above the cliffs. Loanda is 


without doubt the most beautiful and attractive coastal city between . 
- Casablanca and Cape Town, as it also is the oldest European settlement. 


Further south, and only twenty miles from Benguela, is the 
relatively new town of Lobito, where shipping offices, consulates and 
customs sheds predominate. It is the busy terminal port of the trans- 
African Benguela railway and stands on a long sandy spit with a 
tree-lined street running its length. Colourful houses have been built on 
both sides, with gardens which seem to dip into the blue watef. 


Work of Christian Missions 

One of the things which has made the greatest fence on the 
tribal life of Angola is the work of the missions. The whole of the 
New Testament has been translated and printed in six of the main 
Bantu languages of Angola, as well as certain of the Gospels into some 
ten other dialects. My wife and I had the privilege of contributing 
to this the Gospel according to St. Mark in the Luimbi language, a 
previously unwritten tongue. It is significant that the Government 
does not permit the publication of vernacular literature (other than 
scientific studies) except translations of the Holy Scriptures and 
Missals, and then only if accompanied by a parallel version in Portu- 


ts ‘guese, and the high cost of printing these dual versions has been a 


considerable obstacle. 
There are eight Roman Catholic nde engeped Di in ‘mnissionaty’ work: 


Their missions operate six hospitals and forty-two dispensaries; in — 
_ addition they are subsidised by the Government for elementary educa- 
tion among the Africans. Evangelical missions, which are predominantly” 
; 2 foreign in origin, have always been tolerated with a good deal of ~ 
’ suspicion and reluctance by the Portuguese authorities; unlike ‘the » 
Catholic Missions they are unsubsidised, but do a very great deal of - 


educational and medical work—eight hospitals and eighty-nine dispens- 


aries staffed by twelve fully qualified doctors and twenty-one nurses, wre 


and a large central leprosarium is being built. 

The Portuguese status of citizenship was formed in the mould of 
the Roman model, and, stemming from the premise that colonies are 
but extensions ‘overseas of the mother-country, the hope is held out 
to every African that he may become legally ‘ assimilated ’, once he 
has attained a sufficient degree of European civilisation, has adopted 


western dress and habits, and uses the Portuguese language. He will 


then enjoy full juridical equality ‘with the oldest inhabitant of Lisbon 
and be placed on a common voters’ roll with the white settlers. Such 
a process, while certainly possible, is neither easy nor rapid; which 


may be judged from the fact that after 400 years of occupation the — 


number of such assimilados in the whole of Angola is still only 30,000, 
that is under one-per cent. of the African population. 

The main force in Portuguese administration is centripetal—the 
mother-country and the overseas dependencies are considered as a 
single entity group round the head of government in Lisbon. The 
Government’s views on the freedom of the press or the conduct of 
public meetings and elections are less tolerant than many would 
desire, but social relationships provoke far less sense of inferiority 


among the non-Europeans than in many other parts of the continent. 


European and African pupils sit side by side in the classrooms of 
Loanda High School, and inter-marriage between Portuguese and 


_ coloured persons is relatively common; it has indeed been officially 


encouraged ever since the governorship of Albuquerque in India in the 
sixteenth century. 

But although the so-called colour question is far less acute in Angola 
than in many other regions of Africa, it would be false to assert 
that it does not exist. The African grape-vine is notoriously efficient. 
As an Arab proverb puts it: ‘ Pipe a tune in Zanzibar and the drums 


of the Great Lakes will echo the rhythm’. A speech i in the House of 


Assembly at Cape Town is scarcely ended before it is being discussed 
and commented upon by Negro politicians in the lobby of the Gold 
Coast Parliament. Events in Kenya, Nigeria, the Congo, and aeeeena 
are quickly known and have their effect. 


Racialism, indeed, while slight at present, is is infiltrating i in a double 


‘The News from 
By JON 


Arab States, and Israel? How much news that is the truth, 
and the whole truth, gets actually into the papers and om to 


know, the editors do not seem to worry unduly—so the reporting routine 


_ continues, year in and year out. But at the beginning of this month, 

_ the whole business of Middle. East reporting received a kind of ‘new © 

_ look’. The International Press Institute in Ziirich, to which some 700. 

- of the leading newspapers in the free world are affiliated, published the 

results of an inquiry it had conducted into what it. called ‘ 

_ from. the Middle East’.* It. was frank, . revealing: and remarkably 
i outspoken. 


For reporting the Middle East is full of hazards—and pleasures. Iti is 


y probably the easiest region in the world in which to gather news and 
information generally, but it is the most difficult from which to. report. 


papas Seana: and responsibly. The average correspondent in the | 


~* International Press Institute, Zirich, Miinstergasse 9, price 68. 


OW much do we really know about the Middle East, the 


+4 the air? And who is responsible for the preventions, suppres- » 

sions, and distortions that do take place? The answers to these questions _ 
- provide the staple diet of the shop talk of newspapermen who have to 
_ deal with the Middle East; but who else cares? The public do not 


the corner of the room. But ifs you published anything about = he 
‘the news > th 


better educated that: therttselves: and therev 
resentment. On the other hand, there are many t. 
Africans employed in the Rand gold-mines, and 
a, ae with them an a biti 


‘ull-dozed into he sea before provision of new Sah a had been 
Five centuries of Portuguese colonisation have resulted in much ~ 
accumulated wisdom and experience, but things do not always come ; Lr 
to pass in practice just as they are dreamt of by idealists in ‘Portugal. 
A great weakness of Portuguese’ colonial policy seems to me to be 
that it seeks to combine a maximum of centralised direction for major — 
issues with a minimum of control over the mechanics of translating such — 
theory into the affairs of everyday life. There is perhaps too great a _ 
tendency to evaluate a system or scheme more ay the eee: set rather — ; : 
than by the score actually recorded. - | 2 
_ Nevertheless, much has already been’ abodrii lished and still, more Pa 
is planned for the future. In 1938 the Colonial.Development Fund 
came into existence, financed partly from the colony’s budget surpluses 
and the proceeds of special taxes on imports and exports, and partly 
by loans from the mother country. The first period coincided with the 
war, which naturally hindered the supply of much-needed equipment. _ 
However, some £1,500,000 was expended: a new harbour was built — 
at Luanda and also a splendid government High School. The second 
period for 1946-51 was planned on double the scale of the previous one 


~~ 


- and covered a much wider field. It included extensions to the main — 


railway systems, hydro-electric development, public health, and agri- 
culture. More recently, all these earlier efforts have been “completely i 
dwarfed by the National Development Plan which comprises an invest- 
ment of. nearly £200,000,000 over a six-year period throughout the 
whole of the Portuguese empire. Angola’s share in this is estimated 
at more than £32,000,000; the major projects include the large-scale 
production of electric power from the cataracts of the gorge of the 
Kunene river and an irrigation scheme for this healthy region of 
southern Angola. As this area is at present carrying a very scanty 
population it is proposed to subsidise ne immigration of some 8 000 
families of rural workers from Portugal. 

_ The African Cinderella is no longer enna disconsolately ce ‘the 
fireside, but appears to have found the glass slipper. It is not, of © 
course, altogether comfortable, as I have tried to show. But I believe 
that Portugal will understand the places where it pinches. I think — 
Portuguese colonial policy is sufficiently flexible to be adapted to the 
new conditions arising’ in tropical Africa.—Third i Rosana es efi SS” 
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“Middle East see more of what is going on there than do his ccieagiack a 


_in almost any other atk: of the world, and yet he can tell less than 


most of them. — s 

-. The late King Abdullah of Jordan was an eee éxannpile of 2 
the kind of problem that faces the correspondent. When you visited — 
him, he would ask you whether you wanted an interview, or something 
that you could publish. The difference between the two was significant. — = 
The interview used to be informative, and often breath-takingly frank. — =. 
‘He would talk about his plans for a federation with Iraq, or about — a : 
his royal colleagues, the then King Farouk and King Ibn Sa’ud. os 
Whenever he mentioned Farouk he would make a spitting gesture into 


would issue a formal statement: denying that he had said am 
of the kind. : 
The Arab ‘press knew all “about this, and ey 


SPnssehe bens is ana ow t 
fore confined themselves: to. seximpe the version < 


rrespondent’s file while the publi 
cted and prepared news. : 


ore t was often not only the publi 
that were living in a totally erroneous conception of what was going 


“ 


thinking, planning, and doing. The landmarks of both public and 
, governmental awakening stand out in our own recent experience: 

_ the Palestine.war; the Persian oil débdcle; the Egyptian revolution; the 
Sudan agreement. And I suspect there are more awakenings to come. 


__ of more than merely newspaper interest; they have, in fact, an urgency 


_ prevents the correspondent from doing his job? Again the report 
largely bears out the experience of most correspondents who know 
__ “the Middle East and its practices—and who know also how newspapers 
____ are run. A clue to the trouble is the suspicion which the Middle Eastern 
states harbour towards newspapermen. In most countries there is a 
____ special welcome and expeditious granting of visas when necessary for 
___-the visiting correspondent or editor. It is furthermore a generally 
Z accepted asset if you can speak the language of the country you 
intend to visit. But not so in the Middle East, particularly in Iraq 
_ and Syria. Every application by a journalist for a visa is referred to 
a _ the home Government, and if there is further indication that you might 
- converse with the local people in their own language, the chances of 
____ obtaining a visa are correspondingly reduced. This practice is particu- 
larly effective in keeping travelling correspondents under control. For a 
correspondent who reports on matters which are unpopular with the 
_ regime knows that he will have no second chance of visiting any of the 
Arab states. _ $ 


- Censorship in countries such as Iraq, Syria, and Jordan is so severe. 


as to make it impossible for local correspondents to report on anything 
- except the official version of the news. Furthermore, the practice of 
~the agencies and of many newspapers of maintaining local men as their 
correspondents in most places exposes them to exceptional pressures 
from their governments. The local correspondent has no incentive to 
get himself into trouble with his own Government. The news agencies 
and most of the foreign press and governments have consistently left 
these men in the lurch when they did fall foul of their own authorities. 
| ’ It is therefore understandable that they confine themselves to the report- 
ing of official and safe news. This is. particularly true of Iraq, Syria, 
z Jordan, and Egypt. : 
that in Israel the Foreign Ministry or the Jewish Agency tends to bring 
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> but also governments | 


on in the Middle East or what the people of the Middle East were | 


r 
___ The findings of the Report that has now been published are therefore | 
_. which the Report itself does not fully convey. What is it, then, that 


It also applies, in a different way, to Israel. The Report explains 7 
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to ‘ persuade’ them n 


ah do not want, and not to give them what they do want. Bs, 
ut in. my opinion the Report has tackled this problem of 


_it on its head. The clue to the accurate and adequate reporting is to be 


found I think in the editorial offices in London and Washington, and — 
-in the European capitals, rather than in the Middle East. As long as 


news agencies and newspapers avoid the issue by confining their 


reporting to what they call ‘straight news ’—that is speeches, com- 


~muniqués, and undisputed events—then there wi!l be no improvement. 


For none of these contains or conveys the real Middle East news. It 
is no help to the public to mention unfamiliar names, or print out- 
rageously incorrect statements merely because a Minister or official — 


says so. In the unfamiliar surroundings of the Middle East, reporting 
can have value only if the reporter can assess the news for the reader, 
_ interpret it, and provide it with the necessary background; and if he 
_is backed to the hilt by his news agency or newspaper. _ 
Unfortunately, the editor of the leading British news agency is 


quoted in the Report as opposed to this practice, though his American — 
colleagues do not share his views. But as long as the agencies and the © 


newspaper editors cannot agree on what should be the standard, the 
Middle Eastern governments, censors, and habits will play havoc with 
the news from the Middle East and those who have to produce it. 

Sometimes these practices have their lighter side. During the Palestine 
war the Israel censorship put a stop on all stories referring to the 
Haifa Oil Refinery and oil in general. But at the same time there had 


_been a minor political crisis which the Israeli Prime Minister had — 


solved and which I reported by saying that ‘ Ben-Gurion had poured 
oil on the political troubled waters’. I still treasure the cable crossed 
through in red pencil and returned to me with the notation that no 
reference to oil was~permitted. But, unfortunately, it is the more 
serious side of the problem that affects us. The Middle East remains 
one of the great undecided areas on the Soviet periphery; its future is 
still uncertain but its link with Europe is vital. More than ninety per 
cent. of the oil which western Europe uses comes from the Middle East 
—almost £1,000,000,000 worth. Surely it is of the greatest importance 
that we, the public, the press, and the governments, should have a 
full and free flow of news. It is not only a matter of abstract principle 
about the freedom of news, or the liberty of the press—it is a very 
live and real issue for the whole of western Europe. It cannot afford 
anything like another Persian débdcle on a much larger scale. I hope 
therefore that this valuable Report will be considered by all concerned 
and that something will be done as a result to improve, at both ends, 
the flow of information from the Middle East.—European Service 
{ 
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Promote a Third Foundation for Women in the University of 


Cambridge. Building was out of the question. No state aid could 
- be forthcoming, no grant from the University Treasury. New Hall* owes 
much to the indomitable energy of the first Chairman of the Association, 
Dame Myra Curtis, and her committee. Friends inside and outside the 


ze 3 T= years. ago, in July 1952, an Association was formed to 
ce : r 


university gave encouragement and help. Perhaps the most important 
gift is that of a large house, with grounds, spacious enough to form’ 
the nucleus of a permanent home for the new foundation when the 


One cannot escape history. And one cannot but be aware of the 
presence of godparents about the cradle of the infant Foundation: the 
founders and foundresses of the great Cambridge colleges, to whose 

__wise liberality generations of students owe their careers—and their 
wet yx. characters. Among them are many noble ladies: Elizabeth Countess of 
Clare, Mary Countess of Pembroke, the Queens Margaret of Anjou 
and Elizabeth Woodville, Margaret Countess of Richmond and Derby, 

ie beautiful Frances Sidney, and with them, surely, Miss Emily Davies 


+ Pibiict lease of its provisional home expires. 
“- 


Miss Anne Jemima Clough. Indeed, it would ill become any of us 
derns to claim the idea of founding a college in Cambridge, or to 
icknowledging our debt to benefactresses and benefactors long 
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dead, who believed that education was worth paying for and that 
Cambridge was a good place to be educated in. ; 
- But this is the only college most of us will ever have founded, and 
some of us are pléased about this birthday. But although there has been 
a great revolution in the education of girls, yet I do find as I go about 
the country that there are still a good many people who say ‘ But what 
is the use of educating women?’ The question is not really one as 
between the sexes. For the fact is that the proper discipline—the only 


discipline—for intellect, whether lodged in man or woman, is an 


‘intellectual discipline; and intellectual discipline is what the universities 
have to offer. Employers want women with higher education because in 
the end they are worth having. These women can ask relevant questions, 
they can distinguish first-rate from second-rate; ‘ practically true’ from 
‘true’, they don’t easily confuse right conduct with success, and in 
order to achieve a degree they have had to put in several spells of real 
hard work. And if it is as wife and mother that these women are in fact 
most of all in demand, there is surely cause for satisfaction that men and 
women may find life partners who share to the full each others’ interests, 
and that the family may be, in reality, a nursery of education, religion, 
learning, and research, warmed by parents’ mutual understanding. 
3 —From a talk in the Home Service 


a / . * New Hall, Cambridge, was opened on October 4- 
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Forward to What? 

~N a review we publish today Professor Barraclough pays tribute 

to the immense achievement of Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee in now 

having finished his Study of History, in which he ranged over the 

entire history of civilisation to illustrate his thesis. To have accom- 
plished such a work single-handed in this febrile age is indeed a triumph 
of perseverance and application, all the more so since it was interrupted 
by the war and by other duties at Chatham House. Nor has Dr. 
Toynbee failed to do his share of the lecturing and broadcasting which 
falls to the lot of a teacher and a prophet. The first three volumes were 
published in 1933; the second three in 1939; and now the last four 
volumes have appeared. Those who cavil at the co-operative histories 
offered by our university presses—which sometimes are not even 
adequately completed—should join in congratulating Dr. Toynbee in 
ending his self-imposed task with a flourish. It might seem almost as 
if we had stepped for a moment out of our disintegrating civilisation 
with a flash-back to the age of Gibbon and Grote. 

Dr. Toynbee has examined the history of twenty-one civilisations 
including our own, together with that of others that were ‘ arrested ’, He 
detects a rhythm or pattern in these civilisations and, like other world 
historians, finds an organic analogy of growth, fulfilment, and decay. 


Will our own western civilisation now soon die and the world relapse © 


into another ‘ time of troubles’? It must be admitted that all, or almost 
all, the symptoms which he detects in other civilisations in their decline 
may be found today. Take, for example, what he calls ‘the sense of 
promiscuity ’: vulgarism and barbarism in manners (travel on a London 
bus), vulgarism and barbarism in art (visit our industrial. cities), the 
spread of a lingue franche (Americanism), and syncretism in religion 
(from Aldous Huxley to Billy Graham), is it pessimistic to find them all 
around us now? 


fear of war, and shot through by the practices of materialism, the 


prospects are alluring. But then of course that is a conclusion that any . 
contemporary might reach without combing the history of the past. - 
And it is easy enough for Dr. Toynbee’s critics to assert that he has read - 
_ history backwards, discovering by obscure analogy the conclusions he 


realises for the future. But that is the argument with which all historians 
who venture to draw conclusions are slapped down by their more 
cautious colleagues. 

What are Dr. Toynbee’s conclusions about the future of our civilisa- 
tion? It would be wrong to say that he is entirely without hope. In his 
descriptions of western society he lays emphasis upon the part that has 
been played by Christianity in spite of the attacks of philosophers: he 
sees the Christian element as both ubiquitous and Protean. And in his 


latest volumes, Professor Barraclough tells us, Dr. Toynbee considers 


it conceivable ‘ that a re-transfer of energy from Economics to Religion ’ 
may enable ‘a dispirited generation of Western men and: women’ to 
“catch a beckoning gleam of kindly light ’. There is always the possi- 


bility too that instead of or after the genocide that could be obtained by 
the hydrogen bomb (and for which Hitler provided a dress rehearsal at 
Auschwitz) a higher form or species of society might emerge. That has 


been the dream of.many prophets and reformers. Since compulsory 


education was introduced into this country in 1870 and women were 


emancipated after 1918 many have dreamt of a better world where men 


and women would be free and equal, rich and happy. Others, from. 
- Plato onwards, have pictured Elders or Guardians guiding lesser men’ 
towards an earthly paradise. But those are worldly: aie ntopials visions. 
Maybe religions is the stronger hope. = . oy ce ypursieag 
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Certainly it would be hard to maintain that in our 
_ present epoch, enjoying an apparently ephemeral prosperity, haunted by © 


proposals (made eee eemeeuient in ‘tendons was imm 
Mr. Molotov’s proposals on Germany (made just after agreemen 7 
London had been reached). Communist broadcasts did so in order to” 
-argue that while the completion of the London decisions would mean 
(to use Grotewohl’s phrase) ‘ serfdom and war ’, the fulfilment of Soviet _ 
proposals would mean the reunity of Germany and peace. Western rs 
broadcasts did so in order to point to the timing of the Soviet proposals — 
—designed as a last-minute attempt to disrupt western unity and — “ 
defence. Mr. Molotov’s proposals in particular were viewed in this Ss 
light; Mr. Vyshinsky’s disarmament proposals were regarded by at least 
some western commentators a$ warranting serious study. Many com- 
mentators made the point that Soviet concessions are put forwasd in 
relation to the firmness and solidarity of the west. tee ee 

From France, Le Monde was quoted as saying: 

Molotov has . told the Germans that they must choose betwen? 

rearmament and reunification: Unfortunately he has passed over in 

silence the already aS rearmament which has taken Place in - 

east Germany. ——- 
Most of the French press welcomed the London agreement eet 
forecast that a majority of the National Assembly would support it. 
A number of newspapers quoted from west Germany expressed high © 
hopes as a result of the London Conference, though some said it could — 
be considered successful only if it led to German reunification. The west 
Berlin newspaper Der T ag, hs on Mr. Molotov’s speech, was 
quoted as saying: _ 

Advantage should be-taken of every Secu mee promising situa-_ 

tion to discuss with the Soviets the practical aspects of reunification,  - 

‘which must be based on free elections. But such talks must not be 

prejudiced by the Soviet demand for an immediate withdrawal of 

occupation troops or by the demand that Germany’s military contri- 

bution to defence should not. materialise. The atmosphere which,” 

‘according to Molotov, is now favourable for holding four-power talks, 

is being considerably disturbed by the Soviet Foreign Minister’s attempt 

to torpedo the western unity established in London. He should instead 

base his German policy on the assumption that this unity is a necessary 

political reality. 

From the U.S.A., a none of newspapers were quoted as paying 
high tribute to Mr. "Eden for his major contribution: to the success of 
the London Conference. The New York Times was among other 
American newspapers to remark that the speed of Mr. Molotov’s ~ 
intervention was a tribute to the importance of what the west had 
achieved. From Holland, the Independent Liberal Nieuwe Rotterdamse 


- 
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Courant, speaking of the ‘bitter taste’ which agreement on the re- se 


creation of a German army aroused in Holland and other countries who . 
had suffered from German aggression in the past, was quoted as saying: 
Together with the French and the Belgians we would certainly 
prefer a world in which we could do without a German army, a 
world which would reduce its armaments to a minimum. . . . But alas 
the struggle of ideologies has assumed proportions which compel the 
adversaries of totalitarianism to be on their guard. 


~ Broadcasts fra Moscow and other communist sources ey Lge 


Rast: German Republic. Sa that if the London aecaionns were lag 
carried out, German reunification- would become impossible, and a re 
danger of war would be substantially increased, Mr. Molotov declared: 
_ Whatever obstacles Messieurs the western imperialists and. sag oS 
German lackeys may put in the way . Germany will be united! on. 
. Today the Soviet Government declares that it Proposes anew to the 
_U.S., British, and French Governments to conclude an agreement on = = 
the withdrawal of occupation forces from the territories of east and _ FE, 
west Germany, and to settle this matter forthwith. . . . For its part, — 
the U.S.S.R. expresses its willingness to discuss both the problems posed — 
earlier by the participants in the Berlin Conference, and any new 
‘proposals which may be made on the problem of free -all-German. 
elections: _ ae 
An article by Ulbricht i in Neties: Deutschland, broadcast among 
of material from east Germany on the anniversary celebrations. 
Let no-one believe that the issue of west German | 
erat decided by the London Conference. . . . a 
-working class, and especially west German : 


Ny 
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THE THEATRE IN BRITAIN ; 

: * APART FROM LONDON and Stratford-on-Avon ’, said ALAN DENT in 
‘London Calling Asia’, ‘I cannot honestly maintain that things are_as 
prosperous in the rest of the British theatre as they were fifty, forty, 
thirty, or even twenty years ago. In those-latter days, the best plays - 
with the best London actors could be seen regularly in such major 
cities as Birmingham and Bristol, Manchester and Liverpool and New- 
castle, Cardiff and Swansea, Glasgow and Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
even in Belfast in Northern Ireland and in Dublin in Eire. After the 
London run there was usually the “‘ provincial tour ”—if not always with 
the London company, then at least with a first-rate and reputable tour- 
ing company. I can well remember the words at the foot of the play- 
poster, “Direct from the Gaiety Theatre, London”, giving me a 
peculiar thrill when I was a 
boy in Glasgow. It is a great 
pity that this process seems 
to have been almost wholly 
discontinued since the last 


war. 
‘Ideally, a play which has 
been a huge = success in 


London, running for a year ~ 
or two years or more, should 
be taken off at the height of 
its triumph and sent round 
all the cities I have named. 
This would do the actors 
good, and still more it would 
do the theatre outside London 
an inestimable amount of 
good. It would, in fact, set 
it on its legs again. When I 

_ suggest this to London theatre 
managers they just give me a 
forbearing smile which makes 
me feel like an impossible. 
idealist. It seems there are. 
sound and telling economic 
reasons against restoring the 
policy. 

‘It seems that audiences 
elsewhere would far rather 
come to London_than allow the London productions to come touring. 
The result—whatever the true reason—is that these theatres get 
nothing but an occasional “try-out” of a London production before 
the London production. They have to subsist—for the rest—on 
ee touring productions of tired and stale musical plays and 
arces, 

‘I wish this were not so. But it just is so. I look at the current list of 
provincial productions at the major cities in England and Wales and 
Scotland, It is‘a dismal and not a cheering list. They have just offered 
up 4 ae Quaker Girl” in Leeds and “The Belle of New York” at 
Oxford ’. 


HUNTING THE TEPONAZTLI 

‘When the Spaniards took Christianity to Mexico’, said MARJORIE 
GALLop in a Home Service talk, ‘ the pagan religion of the Aztecs never 
entirely disappeared. Many of the old cults just went underground, and 
were carried on secretly under the name of Brujeria, or witchcraft. 
When the human sacrifices stopped, the people forgot about them, but 
they could not forget the drums that had once been sacred, and in some 
places they hid them away under the guardianship of the Brujos, or 
witch-doctors, whose job it was to carry on the old cults, and deal in 
earth magic, and cure illness. Of course, some of the ancient drums have 
found their way into museums, and you may have seen the queer, hori- 
zontal drums called teponaztlis at the Mexican Exhibition in the Tate 
Gallery last year. They were made out of the section of a hollow log, 
__-with two unequal tongues cut out of the top which give out two notes 
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Ancient Mexican drum in the shape of a monkey, with its guardian 
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Did You Year That? 


when. struck with a stick. It was my husband’s work that took us to 
Mexico before the war, but his hobby was folklore, so naturally when we 
heard about these hidden drums we were very anxious to track some of 
them down. 

“We learned of the first one through a friend who had heard a 
Brujo, in the far-away village of San Christobal, singing a ritual chant. 
All the time he was singing, he seemed to be drumming his fingers on 
an invisible teponaztli. That gave a clue. But when our friend ques- 
tioned him about it, he was evasive. So we decided to investigate. We 
knew the ,village ourselves, and had made friends with Miguel, the 
owner of the village shop. We planned to enlist his help. When we 
arrived in San Christobal we told Miguel about our quest, and asked 
him for an introduction to the local Brujo. The Brujo turned out to be 
anything but the sinister 
figure we had been rather ex- 
pecting. He was a kindly 
looking Indian, with a gentle, 
humorous smile, but it was a 
long time before he would 
own up to the existence of a 
teponaztli. However, we had 
been long enough in Mexico 
to learn the virtue of patience, 
and perhaps Miguel’s cane 
brandy helped the negotia- 
tions along a bit. 

‘ Next morning we set out, 
following the Brujo up the 
steep path out of the village. 
Suddenly he left the trail, 
and plunged into. the thick 
jungle, slashing a _ path 
through the undergrowth 
with his sharp machete. The 
valley dropped away below 
us, and we worked our way 
along the foot of a cliff till 
we came to a crevice. There, 
lightly covered by branches, 
and surrounded by dried-up 
flower offerings, was our first 
teponaztili. 

*It should be played only on the day of the village fiesta, the Brujo 
told us, or at a time of pestilence or famine. But after a little persuasion 
he squatted down behind it and struck a few notes while we took a 
photograph. Some years ago, he said warningly, a party of prospecting 
engineers had come across it and tried to take it away, but it had 
suddenly grown so heavy that they could not move it. It was obvious 
that we were not going to be given the chance to try anything like that. 
We were content, for the time being, to have seen it at all. But our 
appetite was whetted by this first success, and it was not long before 
we were after another drum, which we had heard was kept in a small 
township about six hours’ ride from San Christobal. 

‘We found the guardian of this drum in his hut, a wizened old man, 
rather like a Tibetan lama. He was deeply shocked at the idea of 
taking his charge out of its hiding place for strangers to see. We had 
to plead and cajole for an hour before he would give way. At last he 
clambered shakily on to a wooden chest and, from behind a rafter in 
the roof, he lifted down a bundle of silk material, yellow with age. He 
unrolled the silk, and there was the drum, carved in the shape of a 
stylised monkey, with eyes and ear-plugs filled with bits of china, 
where once, the old man told us, had been pure gold. In the corner of 
the hut was a little house-altar, under a picture of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. He placed the teponaztli on the altar and then stood back 
and addressed a speech to it, assuring it of our respect. The monkey’s 
little china eyes seemed to glint wickedly under the calm gaze of the 
Virgin, while the old guardian told us about the mid-summer festival 
which always took place at a ruined chapel:nearby, with the tell-tale 
name of the Tower of Xochipilli, the Aztec god of Dance and Song. 
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There used to be two teponaztlis, he said, rather wistfully, but one of 
them flew away to a neighbouring town. 

‘We saw our next teponaztli in a village that was famous for the 
toughness of its inhabitants, none of whom, it first appeared, had so 
much as heard of a teponaztli. However, their resistance broke down at 
last. My husband resorted to what we hoped (rather uncomfortably) was 
only a white lie. He brought out the photograph he had taken of the 
teponaztli of San Christobal and said that the people of that village 
sent their greetings and would like to 
see a photograph of this other 
teponaztli, whose renown had reached 
them. The drum was brought out of 
the cool darkness of the church, and 
laid on the sun-baked steps. It was 
carved in the shape of a wolf-like 
animal, and had a string round its 
neck which one of the churchwardens 
held tightly all the time the photo- 
graph was being taken, We remem- 
bered the teponaztli of Xochipilli, 
which had flown away to another 
town, and we realised that you cannot 
be too careful ’. 


A FINE MEMORIAL WINDOW 
‘Among the exciting things. taking 
place in our own time’, said R. A. 
ROBERTSON in ‘ Arts Review’ in the 
Scottish Home Service, ‘ is the present 
revival in stained glass. Perhaps 
because we are living when the art is 
in the process of being lifted up from 
the level of a mere trade to be given 
its rightful place in the fine arts, we 
are too close to it, to see it or feel its 
significance or realise its importance. 
It must be left to a future generation, 
able to see the present age in perspec- 
tive, to estimate this revival at its true 
worth. And in that assessment the 
contribution being made to the art 
by our own Scottish artists will be 
seen as the driving force that is carrying the revival along its triumphant 
way. 

‘There are several Scottish artists whose work in this field is out- 
standing and not least of this distinguished- band is Gordon Webster, 
whose window, recently inserted in Glasgow Cathedral, was unveiled 
by the Queen Mother on September 2. The window-is a war memorial 
for the men of the four Scottish divisions who fell-in the first and 
second world wars and it has been given to the cathedral by the Glasgow 
Highlanders and The Highland Light 
Infantry. The window thus combines 
two war memorials within a single 
scheme. You may wonder if a com- 
bination of this kind can really be 
successful but when I tell you that the 
window is not just a single light but 
is actually made up of fifteen windows 
you will see at once that striking a 
balance between the claims of the two 
donors presented. little difficulty to 
the artist. 

‘In the eyes of a child the great 
window in the south transept prob- 
ably looks like a wall full of separate 
windows. The child will see a row of 
four windows and tracery at eye level, 
above that a row of five windows, 
above that yet another row of: five 
windows, and over all; seventy - feet 
from the ‘floor, a great rose window. 

“The window itself ‘is a part of a 
scheme to replace the gloomy Munich 
glass that disfigures the cathedral with 


New stained-glass window in Glasgow Cathedral, a memorial to officers 
and men of Scottish divisions who were killed in both world wars 


Fly orchid and (right) lizard orchid : 
Robert Atkinson (‘ New Naturalist ’) 
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modern work that will let in the light, and to do this Webster uses 2 
grisaille background with an interlacing panel pattern, so that the bright 
colours within the design are thrown up against a pale, silvery light 
behind. The design is easily read and comprises the central figures of 
the Saints Michael and Andrew, traditional martial figures, with battle 
honours below and crests above. In the tracery are regimental badges. 
‘Webster’s style is reminiscent of Herbert Henrie and, like Henrie, 
he shows an almost faultless taste. Certainly in this case his gifts are 
emphatically attested. The eye travel- 
ling slowly upwards sees the pale 
colouring ‘at the foot becoming ever 
stronger and stronger until it cul- 
minates in the glorious harmony of 
ruby reds that fill the great rose 
window. ; 


Webster more than justifies the faith 
of those: who commissioned the work, 
for not only is the window a fitting 
memorial, but it is a work holding the 
essence of dignity and grace, and a 
beauty that is impressive ’. 


ORCHIDS AS MIMICS 

‘The lizard orchid’, explained 
ANDREW. YOUNG in a Third Pro- 
gramme talk, ‘ does not have a striking 
likeness to a lizard: but the likeness is 
better than in the monkey orchid, 
which is a poor ape, but not as good 
as in the fly, where, as Linnaeus said, 
only the buzz is wanting. Many 
foreign orchids mimic animals; of the 
few in this country the only one not 
uncommon is the bee. This makes it 
much sought after, for we are not all 
as sensible as Agesilaus who, on being 
invited to hear a man imitate the 
nightingale’s voice, replied, No, he 
had heard the bird itself. 

‘The lizard orchid has a reputa-~ 
tion for being rare; at times it is 
even popularly supposed to be extinct. When a local paper reported 
one had been found near Lewes, people from Eastbourne swarmed over 
the Downs. The plants which appeared that year on the Kent coast 
were a remarkable phenomenon. Orchids have the smallest known seeds,., 
a mere dust, and the lizard, though the largest, has the least of all: 
Such seeds can hang a long time in the air, and the Kent plants may 
have been French babies, wafted across the Channel. 

‘ But the lizard is not our rarest orchid, not as rare as the monkey, 
whose only menagerie is the corner of 
a small field overlooking the Thames. 
Nor as rare as the epipogium, whose 
choice it is to spend most of its 
existence buried alive, so seldom lift- 
ing a flower from the earth, that the 
number of times it has been seen you 
could count on your fingers. The 
lady’s slipper may have gone entirely, 
of course one cannot tell; for many 
years the soldier orchid was thought 
to have deserted us, but it reappeared. 
As the botanist, Edward Lousley, who 
found it was a friend, I expected from 
him such an invitation as Fronto gave 
Marcus Aurelius: “Maybe, my boy, 
you would like to see the flower. Well, 
I will show it you, if we go for a 
walk as far as the Illysus ”. But either” 
he was no Fronto, or he did not regard’ 
me as a Marcus Aurelius, I had always 
thought highly of my friend; that he 
should refuse to show me this rare 
plant raised him in my estimation’. 


“In this exercise of his genius . 
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It was a lively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity in the nature of 


men, which. I have often contemplated with concern, and which leads 


. How surprised Fielding would be if he-knew that 200 years later such 
_ brutal conduct to a dying man would be unthinkable, and that 
_ yet, after such a gain in decency and sensitiveness, we 
should be prepared to slaughter one another bythe ¥ 
million! But after the first shock of surprise, he J 
~ would have enjoyed the grim irony of our situation, y 
with a special relish of the solemn, empty speeches Sey Dee 
.< a: in the prospective slaughterhouse, — oe on b : 
: This man who would never see his fiftieth 
year had not lived wisely but had seen far more 
_ of life, on many different levels, than most 
men who live to be a hundred. He came of J 
aristocratic stock, though his own branch of ff, _ 
_ two great families was not wealthy. What $///:,: 
little money young Harry Fielding had, he } 
a: soon spent. He was a tall, powerful fellow, 
_ with enormous zest, fond of the bottle and ~ 
q any kind of amusing company, imprudent, § 
eB: : “very generous. Once he borrowed some money Yj 
_ from a bookseller for the express purpose of ¥% 
paying his taxes, but being appealed to by a By 
friend even poorer than himself he gave him the ‘ G Gy 
_-money. When the tax-collector appeared, Fielding \ 
; said to him: ‘ Friendship has- called for the money; 
- Jet the collector call again ’. It would be an interesting “& 
experiment to try this generous sentiment on the 
Somerset House of our day. To keep himself going, © 
__ Fielding took to writing plays, and before he was thirty 
_ had had many comedies and burlesques produced. He ‘By 
~had no particular genius for the stage, and these hastily 
__-written pieces, mostly filled with topical satire, are no great shakes— 
- though the only one I have ever seen, ‘Tom Thumb ’, made me laugh, 


es - 


I must confess.. What is far more important, it even made Swift laugh, Be 


no easy conquest. 


. 


~ ig “beautiful and amiable’, spent her small fortune within a few years, 


5 ‘round the town while she stayed at home wondering and weeping. 
- She died while he was still in his middle thirties, and afterwards he 
aeanried her maid, who had adored her mistress and shared his sorrow. 
_ She made him a good wife and was an excellent mother to his 
children, to whom he was devoted. But long before this, he had been 
at compelled to leave the theatre and find some other way of earning a 
living. In 1737, just after Fielding had entered theatrical management, 
the: Government, weary of being lampooned by such wild wits, intro- 
duced a bill for the compulsory licensing of plays by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. This ruined Fielding, who had no hope of escaping censorship, for 
tag ace was the most notorious of the satirical playwrights. I hate to say 
in favour of censorship, licences, and Lord Chamberlains, but 
that Fielding’s immediate loss was our gain. The mediocre 
| eke vanished and in his place appeared the great novelist. 
re Bar mot at once. He took to the law and after reading hard, often 
following a long night in a tavern, was called to the Bar and joined 
ett: age as was not a success as a peeistes. oe he must 


Sake 8, 1754, Lctesity Fielding died at p Lisa Agphere. 
jhe had gone in a last desperate attempt to recover his health. 
He was only forty-eight, but had lived hard and had been in. 
Tr some ne, he ee aide of dreadful medicines and 


During this period he married a Wiltshire girl, said to have been 


- and, though they loved each other passionately, still went rollicking. 


was not camecady abnbiions § in his new profession, and spent too much 
time writing and roistering. But he had to earn a regular living some- 


Secret 


how and finally he secured, probably through the Duke of Bedford, an 


good magistrate. He was both zealous and shrewd, and, being a 
creative type of man, was not content to fall into mere routine. Although 


his health was now failing; he tried hard to introduce many sensible 


reforms, “and was able to break up many of the murderous gangs of 


_ thieves that operated not far from his court. By this time he had turned 
_ the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy thoughts. - 


Henry. Fielding, who ied 200 years 
ago, after the poupuypous portrait 
Hogarth — 


novelist, bringing to the novel, still a most uncertain form, not only a 
sely imagination and a fine sense of narrative construction, but also 
his immense breadth of experience, his acquaintance with 


~ _ many different sides of Jife, his knowledge of country 


*; Squires, town wits, fashionable ladies, alehouse sluts, 
neta be-. “psegliee parsons, schoolmasters, rogues and vaga- 
Reis bonds. His prodigal living may have emptied his 


Wh”. \ pockets but it had given him a rich store of 
7 memories, a wealth of observation, a magnificent 

v4) i t/a equipment for the writing of fiction. 
es cee Sees Nevertheless, he arrived at the novel almost 
} ip by accident. In 1740, Samuel Richardson, a 


)} plump little printer in his fifties, had pub- 
| lished with immediate success his first novel, 


virtuous parlourmaid who resists her 
j +master’s attempts to seduce her and succeeds 
f at last in marrying him. We need not be 
surprised at its success. It had that mixture, 
often found in the popular Sunday press, of 
' lascivious suggestion and pious indignation, sex 
and canting morality, which rarely fails if it is 
cunningly served; and Richardson, who had a 
feminine genius for elaborate sentimental analysis, 


i) 


plotter. So Pamela took the town by storm. But 
‘Henry Fielding, an essentially masculine genius, was 
not among its admirers. It was like a dog reading a 
book by a cat. Indeed, it might be said that Fielding 
and Richardson, leading two opposed traditions, have 
divided novel readers and critics between them ever 
since: we follow one or the other. 

What Fielding did, to show his contempt for this hot-house, tea-party 
twaddle, was to begin writing a parody, in which Joseph Andrews, 
Pamiela’s equally virtuous brother, a footman, has his virtue assaulted 
by fis mistress, Lady Booby. But, fortunately, Fielding soon tired of 
this joke, gave his characters their heads, and created a genuine comic 
novel of adventure, the first—and still one of the best—of a kind of 


~ fiction that delights us to this day. Joseph Andrews was followed some 


years later by the far more massive and elaborate Tom Jones, generally 
considered his masterpiece. Later came a slighter story, Amelia, less 
entertaining than the other two, with fewer memorable characters; but 
admirable in its naturalism. He also wrote the History of the Life of 


the late Mr. fonathan Wild the Great, a gravely ironic account, in 


mock heroic terms, of an unmitigated ruffian. This, too, is a little 
masterpiece of its kind, but it is not a kind that many readers at any 


time much enjoy. 


And that is all. Not a great deal, in spite of the sheer size of 
Tom Jones, for a man who for generations was given one of the first 
places among the world’s novelists. Let us take a closer look at him. 
Like all writers.of another age, he can be examined from two quite 
different points of view, though these are all too often confused. First, 
we can consider his importance as a figure in the history of our litera- 


ture. Secondly, we can ask ourselves what he is worth to us today, not ~ 


as an eighteenth-century giant but simply as one novelist out of 
hundreds competing for our attention. 


appointment as magistrate at Bow Street. All the evidence suggests” 
_ that -Fielding, in spite of a style of life not calculated to win the 
nip f is — confidence of the higher legal authorities, was in fact an uncommonly 
and had: to he. honved| on hosed in a ani: In ane ana of the — 

voyage he describes how the sailors and watermen on the Thames 
tom insults at him and roared with laughter. He goes on to say: 


Pamela, the story, told in letters, of a 


was a masterly contriver, a superb s!ow-motion 
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impossible to exaggerate his importance. If the English novel can be 


said to have had a father, then that father is Henry Fielding. Neither 


’ Defoe, with his rambling story-of-my-life style, nor Richardson, with 
_ his improbable pagodas of correspondence, opened the way as Fielding 
did. Imitating in prose, and parodying, the epic—and his frequent 
references to this device are perhaps his most tedious passages—he did 
succeed in opening out prose narrative, in giving it both a solid con- 
struction and a flow, i in finding a breadth that made room for characters 
in the round, and in bringing fiction closer to the appearance of reality. 
He was a tremendous innovator. It was fifty times easier to be a 
“novelist after Fielding had paved his great highroads. Whether we know 
it or not, all of us who write fiction owe him an immense debt and 
should salute his memory. It is for this reason—if I may be allowed a 
personal note—that I am giving this talk, for I know, if nobody else 
_ does, how much I owe this man, to whom I often feel closer than I do 
to most of the novelists of the last hundred years. That is what I feel; 
but, after all, I am in the same trade. 
We now come to the other point of view, not historical. N&ver mind 
about the history of literature, the development of the novel, and all 
that sort of thing—is he worth reading today, when we have so 


_ much to read? Or is he just another of these dead or dying classics, 


who have to be read by professors and students and need not be 
read by anybody else? I say emphatically that he is not, and that 


any intelligent reader who does not know his work should make its © 


acquaintance. I will admit there is a good deal that such a reader 
- will want to skip. There is in fact a strong case to be made out for 
cutting Fielding’s novels, especially Tom Fones, where the narrative is 
held up far too often. The mock heroic stuff, the reflections on human 
nature, the essay material, can be tedious. Again, much of the horse- 
play, the slapstick, is no longer to our taste. Some of the straight 
characters, perhaps including Tom Jones and his Sophia, seem rather 
- featureless and wooden. And something must be allowed for the 
leisurely and rather portentous eighteenth-century manner. But not, in 
my view, for his morality, which instead of being dubious is one of 
the soundest things about him, and a great deal sounder than that of 
most novelists. It is true that when I was young, Tom Fones was barred 
from many public libraries, and now that a fit of censoriousness 
has seized us again, some donkey may order the book to be burnt; 
but in point of fact Fielding is about as uence en te as a: 
- brisk walk. ', Te 


Let us take first the literary-historical view. Here, I feel, it is 5 almost 


Sonat are well filled with Sat observed chai 
and rising in Joseph Andrews’ friend Parson Adams 


innocent vanity, to one of the great comic creations of our 
was this bustle of life and variety of scene and character t 
Byron call Fielding ‘ the prose Homer of human nature’. And Co 
ridge, no bad judge, exclaimed, ‘ What a master of composition F 
was! ’ and went on to declare that Tom 2 ty was one of the. ei 
perfect plots ever planned. 4 
But Fielding’s horse-play and high: spirits, his rabuet appetite 
life, have alienated some namby-pamby critics, happier in the 
house of Samuel Richardson, and have left them blind—and no dy 
can be more blind than a clever foolish critic—to the less superficial ~ 
characteristics of Fielding: the solid brainwork behind his fiction, the. 
insight into motives and behaviour, the ever-present grave irony in his 
narrative, his essential deep- seated morality. Like most men and women — = 
who have led a hard life, full of ups and downs, who know what it is to “ 
be refused help by a dozen so-called friends and then be saved by an 
acquaintance, Fielding felt that what was best in a person was genuine < 
goodness of heart, which, in its compassion and generosity, is very 
different from all the canting professions of virtue. — 
It is not a point of view popular with men who haye led careful, — 
sheltered lives, but is to be found among publicans and sinners and in 
various parts of the New Testament. And taking this point of TNE sae 
Fielding throws into sharp relief, especially for those readers who — 


ae sa 


“ appreciate his constant irony, all the cant, humbug, meanness, and 
cruelty of those whose real behaviour is based not on a warm heart but 
‘on a cold head. By a thousand devices he lights up hypocrisy, showing 
us all its shifts and stratagems. He is the master hunter of the humbug. 


And in this chase he uses a wide experience of life, an insight into 
human. nature, a powerful masculine intellect, that make most novelists 
look like crying children. - 

Has he anything to say to us now? Not, of course, if the England of 
1954 is so very different from the England of 1754, if sheer goodness — 
of heart can now be taken for granted, if cant, humbug, meanness, 
hypocrisy, have vanished for ever. I leave you to decide that for 
yourselves. Gibbon, who knew that Fielding was distantly related to the — 
House of Hapsburg, cried in his enthusiasm that Tom Jones, ‘ that 
exquisite picture of human manners ’, would outlive the Imperial Eagle 
of Austria. And he was right: it has done-—Home Service 
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HE saga of William Lever starts as a typical Victorian success 
story with a soap factory set up at Warrington in 1885 on a 
capital of £27,000. It ends with his death, forty years later, as 
head of a combine with a capital of some £60,000,000 and 
assets which included not only soap factories all over the world, but 


tropical plantations and trading concerns, antarctic whaling companies, 


oil mills and refineries, hardening plants, margarine factories and retail 
shops. Four years after his death, the concern he had created was joined 
with the continental margarine combine to form Unilever, one of the 
greatest commercial and industrial leviathans of the modern world. The 


growth of the Lever concern is the theme of the first of the two yolumes — 


which, at the invitation of the firm, Mr. Charles Wilson of Cambridge 
has devoted to the history of Unilever.** This is one of the first occasions 
in this country on which a great enterprise has commissioned an 


- academic historian to write its history, and the result is not only a very 


_ lively account of a remarkable personality, but the Story, of the trans- 
formation of a whole industry. 
' The story falls into two parts. For the first twenty years Lever was 


mainly concerned with the expansion of his own firm. He represented — 


free competition at its fiercest. He did not attempt to buy out or 
amalgamate with any of his principal rivals. 1906 marks the divide. In 
the fourteen years that followed he acquired control over all but one 
of his important competitors, and by 1920 he had achieved undisputed 
leadership of the British soap industry. At that time Levers and their 


~ 


-second half of last century there was a large potential demand for soap; 


which the old-established soap manufacturers were ill adapted to tap. — z ‘ 
. 


_facturers, did he go on to acquire control of a 
* The History of Unilever. oy: Charles Wilson, ‘Cassell. ASe. ; 


~ + 4 
associated companies produced, on one estimate, some acecneyine per 
cent. of the soap made in this country. ~ an 
The early stages of Lever’s career are the easiest to understand. He 
came at just the right moment in the history of his industry. In the 


for people were becoming at once dirtier and better off. It was a demand a 


Partly by convention, partly by private agreement, they maintained a sa 
division of the market between them. As Mr. Wilson says, “Breservess 5 he 
were respected and poaching kept toa minimum’. ge 
Lever burst into these limited and local markets with a new type of a 
soap, backed by one of the first great advertising campaigns in our 
history. He imported slogans from America, he bought the well-known e 
Academy picture ‘ The New Frock’ and made it sell soap, he employed _ s 
an army of travellers, he ran grandiose prize schemes; altogether in the 4 
first twenty years he spent some £2,000,000 on advertising. And he not 
only acquired a national market for his soap; he enormously stimulated 
demand among the working classes. He had the luck which industri 
genius sometimes deserves, and he turned. what was for 
still a luxury into a necessity. Lever was an ardent di 
Smiles and Self Help, and the first twenty years of his 
an almost text-book case of the virtues of robust ind 
_But how and why, from being merely the largest of 
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once soap was firmly 


are just the circumstances 


‘able 


_and to build up so far-flung an empire? The general circumstances that 


favour the rise of great concerns are well known,.and many of these 
were present in the soap industry around the turn of this century. Most 
manufacturers still retained a tenacious hold on their traditional markets, 
and in the face of this resistance there was a limit to the expansion that 
even the most. vigorous 
firm could achieve. And 


fixed in the working- 
class budget, once the 
spacious days of rapidly 
increasing new demand 
were over—as they were 
by about 1900—the cost 
of price wars and adver- 
tising campaigns became 
prohibitive, and their 
outcome uncertain. These 


in which rivals often turn 
abruptly from intense 
competition to some 
form of collaboration. But 
in the soap industry a~ 
giant concern was by no 
means the only conceiv- 
outcome. There 
were several other possi- 
bilities’ The industry 
might have remained an 
uneasy concourse of 
firms each entrenched in 
its local market, making 
and breaking gentlemen’s agreements; or there might have emerged 
a small number of firms of equal strength, held in balance by a cartel. 

There were, of course, technical and commercial gains to be made 
by establishing single control over several firms; gains, for example, to 
be made by concentrating production at the most efficient plants. And 
the prospect of such gains certainly played a part in urging Lever on. 
But not, it seems, a major part. For Lever did not, in fact, drastically 
interfere with the concerns over which he acquired control. He did not 
shut down firms, and transfer their manufacture to other plants; he did 
not reduce the number of soaps to a few standard lines. To a surprising 
degree, the members of the Lever ‘family’ retained their individual 
identity. They could not, it is true, wage total war on each other. But 
the toilet soap of one associate competed on the hoardings for public 
approbation against the toilet soap of another. And when one company 
of the Lever ‘family’ successfully marketed its brand of soapflakes, 
other associated companies pressed to be allowed to manufacture soap- 
flakes of a comparable quality. So that within the great empire Lever 
had built up the smaller and older kingdoms were still visible. 

There was a good case to be made out for this policy. Competition 
between the various units was possibly the best way of keeping the 
concern on its toes—‘ the only way ’, as Lever himself said, ‘ the string 
of the bow was kept tight ’. And since consumer taste was conservative 
it is not certain that the concern would have gained by withdrawing 
old-established brands. Lever’s policy may then have been a sensible 
recognition of the facts, but the facts certainly limited the potential 
gains from the creation of a combine in this particular industry. 

Reading Mr. Wilson’s first volume one is forced back on the con- 
clusion that considerations of economic gain were less important in the 
growth of this particular combine than the curious drives of Lever’s 
own personality. There was plenty of shrewd, hard-headed calculation, 
just as there was in Napoleon’s conquest of Europe. The single step 
forward was often well-considered, but the circumstances in which it 
was taken would not have existed but for the overpowering urges of a 
single individual springing from depths beyond rational calculation. 
Lever once wrote this report on his own motives: 


William Hesketh Lever, first Viscount Lever- 
hulme (1851-1925), creator of Unilever 


My happiness is my business. I can see finality for myself, an end, 
an absolute end; but none for my business. There one has room to 
breathe, to grow, to expand, and the possibilities are boundless. One_can 
go to places like the Congo, and organise, organise, organise, well, very 

big things indeed. But I don’t work at business only for the sake of 
money . . . I work at business because business is life. It enables me to 


do things. 
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There perhaps we are at the heart of the matter. Like any successful 


business man, Lever had an extremely good eye for commercial possi- 
bilities. But he had much more than this. He had an extraordinarily 
abundant and quickly fired imagination, tumultuous energy, and a 
voracious appetite to organise men and mould events. He also enjoyed 
the good fortune not only to rise to power early but to live a long time, 
and to live with will unimpaired to the end. His most spectacular 
achievements were in fact made when he was over sixty. 

It was this desire to work on a large scale, because a large scale was 
satisfying, which explains why Lever’s achievements so often wildly 
overshot the targets set by reasonable calculation. Take, for example, his 
ventures in Africa and the Pacific. He went to the Congo for raw 
materials and that was sensible enough. But this is how he spoke when 
he got there: ‘We have got hold of something we can employ all our 
talents and energy upon for the next quarter of a century and still find 
plenty to do’. These words, spoken by a man over sixty, are not in 
the language of profit and loss. In retrospect these tropical ventures do 
not seem to make a great deal of sense. For long they were unsuccessful, 
and even when the early difficulties were overcome, they did not serve 
the purpose for which Lever had originally acquired them. The planta- 
tions and the trading companies did not enable his soap factories to 
obtain oils and fats on especially advantageous terms; they virtually 
acquired a free and independent existence of their own. 

Some of his minor ventures outside the field of soap-making were 
clearly quixotic. Among the interests which Lever Brothers,acquired was 
a chain of fish shops and a firm which made ice-cream and sausages. 
I had always supposed that this curious combination arose from the 
main activities.of the concern and was the result of common marketing 
problems. The truth is scarcely credible, though typical of the man. 
In his private capacity, Lever bought some islands in the outer Hebrides 
—presumably, just because he wanted to own an estate. But he could 


“not resist organising even here, and he planned to develop the island’s 


fishing. To market the fish he bought a chain of retail shops; he found 
that sausages were an indispensable part of a fishmonger’s stock-in- 
trade, hence sausages; but the sausage trade was slack in the summer, 
hence ice-cream. Lever later sold these interests to his own concern, 
which thus acquired the random progeny of what had started as a 
private hobby. 

The growth of combines in many different industries and countries 
clearly points to the exis- 
tence of powerful and 
widely spread compul- 
sions within the structure 
of industry itself. And 
we should understate 
the force of these com- 
pulsions if we were to 
generalise from Lever 
Brothers alone. There is 
much that is highly dis- 
tinctive about the role 
of personal ambition in 
this particular combine. 
The subject of Mr. 
Wilson’s second volume 
—the gradual coalescing 
of the continental mar- 
garine firms—provides a 
more typical story, and 
it is a story with several 
characters of ~ great 
ability, but without a 
dominating leading part. 
Nevertheless, when all 
allowances have been 
made, I suspect that the 
Lever story does no more than exaggerate an element common to the 
history of most great concerns. If we had similar histories of other 
combines, we should often find the same type of masterful, creative 
visionary at work, something of a buccaneer, something of a tyrant, and 
something of a genius. Certain conditions must exist in an industry 
before a great concern is possible, but these are necessary, not sufficient, 
conditions. Whether such a concern does in-fact arise depends more 
often, I suspect, than text-book analysis would lead us to believe, upon 


D’Arcy Cooper (1882-1941), 


Sir Francis 
successor to William Lever 


the advent of some + exceptionally forceful personality. Osea is Maiteod to 
_ say that the great concern springs less from the requirements of tech- 


ea ee ee 


nology than from the necessities of a particular type of temperament. 

After the adventurers come the organisers, after the pioneers the 
_ managers. Lever entered the soap industry when it contained a large 
number of firms; he was drawn to it by the glittering opportunities it 
offered to a man of aggressive vitality and initiative; all his character- 
istic qualities were drawn forth in the rough and tumble of price wars 
and advertising campaigns. His successor, Francis D’Arcy Cooper, was 
an established accountant, brought in originally to rescue the firm from 


the financial perils that followed the purchase of the Niger Company. 


He became chairman at a time when the main problems were those of 
control, not those of creation. _ 

This work contains photographs of both Teves and his successor. The 
first beams out at us, expansively and authoritatively, from under a grey 
top-hat, and from over a white bow-tie; it is the face of a ‘ character ’, 
an ‘ original "—it might be the face of a great actor of the old school, 
acknowledging the applause of his admirers. The face of his successor 
is reticent, controlled, and unselfconscious;.it might be the face of a 
Permanent Secretary snapped unawares at the end of a long meeting. 
A whole chapter of modern industrial history is summed up in that 
contrast. For this change in the type of industrial leader is by no means 
peculiar to this particular firm. On the whole, conditions before the 


first world war favoured the rise to control of men of exceptionally - 


great ambition, thrust, and initiative. Men like Lever were less confined 
by the pressures of public opinion or the regulations of Government 
than either before or since. The organisation of industry allowed them 
great scope to start in.a small way and end up with a fortune of the 
first magnitude. Such men were the pacemakers of economic progress 
in the nineteenth century. 

There is still a wide field in which this particular combination of 
qualities can be exercised and developed. But it is a smaller field than- 
fifty years ago. And this is not primarily because high taxation has 
deprived the glittering prizes of some of their lustre, but because new 
forms of industrial organisation have arisen which require, or at least 
develop, a different balance of qualities in the men who control them. 
It is sometimes suggested that this is no loss; for in future, economic 
advance will come not, as in the past, from impetuous and aggressive 
new-comers but from the long-term planning and balanced decisions of 
great firms already established. This is a plausible argument, but it 
grossly underestimates our need for individual entrepreneurs of the 


- nineteenth-century type. And it makes us neglect the possibility that in - 


the future an adequate supply of such men will not be forthcoming. 
Most men of intelligence and character can be trained to become 
good—even very, good—administrators. Imaginative daring of the sort 
_ that transforms an industry is not only much rarer than administrative 
ability; it requires favourable conditions for its full development. But 
the new conditions put a premium on patience and prudence, on stability 
of character and consistency of judgement. The man who comes to the 
top tends to be the man who can dispassionately weigh opposing argu- 
ments and analyse long-term issues. ‘We are trustees’, said Cooper, 
soon after he became chairman, ‘ for some 200,000. shareholders, and.we 
have no right to spend one penny unless we are absolutely certain we are 
going to get an adequate return’. This is a far cry from Lever’s 
‘ Business is life’. In the soap industry Lever destroyed the world in 

which he rose, and in so doing he made a second Lever impossible. 

The interesting question is how these great concerns will develop 
now that their control has passed to men so different in training and 
aptitude from the men who created them. Is t the period of expansion 
followed by the period of consolidation, "as is so often the case in 
political history? Is the process of absorption and amalgamation a con- 
tinuing one? Or are there limits to the possibilities of growth, boundaries 
set by the inherent difficulties of size, by the existence of rival industrial 
empires, by the invasion of aggressive new competitors? Will these 
great concerns confine themselves to ventures within their existing 
spheres of influence? Or will they be carried by technical progress and 
market diplomacy into fields loosely related, or related not_at all, to 
their original lines of business? 

In this particular case the decades that followed the death of the 
founder were years of reorganisation. Marketing was simplified, the 
number of brands of soap was reduced, the less efficient plants were 
closed down and production concentrated in the best factories. But it 
was also a period of great expansion. The most spectacular fusion came, 
in fact, after Lever’s death, the merging of the Niger Company with 


the African.and Eastern Trading Corporation to form the United Africa 
- - ; 


pression tak once = créated these: concerns ee a mon 


~ tion, have: beets retained said developed if their prospects seemed 


; Accompanying records show ae 


own which in some measure takes the place of the personal drive 
urges of the founder. Even the will to expana can be institutionalised, 


New interests have been sence: in fields far removed ease the ori 


for a good deal of the experience acquired by i rt great concern is $ in 

specific; the skill which markets soap or margarine, for example, 
be applicable to the marketing of unrelated products like frozen ve 
tables. Apart from this there are the invitations to new advances thro 
up by the research laboratory, which in the world of great concerns has 
become the main instrument of commercial rivalry. The war of soaps 
may be over, but the war of the detergents is on—Third Programme _ 


Excerpts. ion a Report to _ 
the Galactic Council — 


- on the third planet too, life is ; found. 
(This section is presented in this form under the regulation 
Which requires a local language and an attempt at least” 


To employ its fullest method: so that the Council’s evaluation " 
Of the species may be in accord with the nature of the beast.) 5239 


The race is one of those which use (in this case orally) tice aed 
Invariant symbols, recombination of whose elements 
Can in no sort of circumstances be complete 


Or; even sound as sgetppes of real events. 


The ‘ poem’ (at which this, in che biped dialect ‘ English vis a an’ 
attempt) 
Is an integration of symbols which may be defined 


_ As a semantic composition fusing what is.thought and dreamt, 


And working in senses and thalamus as well as what i is called mind. 


Moreover it liberates their symbology from over-definition, 


_ In that unwonted flexibility is released by the act 


Of no longer holding the symbols’ split for rigid fission : 
Nor the symbol ise as object, but as artefact. “a2 ’ 


Observation of real events includes the Shacivee! : heat * and all; e 
(The common measurable features are obtained by omitting this part.) 
But there is also a common aspect in the emotional 

Shared by other members of the species: Sra is is -Conveyed by ‘art’. 


The poem cori all these, so that the vitick® scene s ee 
Can penetrate the biped’s organism at every level. - 
With the aid of the empathy conditioner and the translation ita fe 
We believe that the eect will find the pciiod ae ae <o S 
A further note on this race is ; that, like those of Teas Wt : +s 
Its reproductive method i is the sexual, which has led J , 2 eae 
(Relevant at this point) to ability to conceive otherness, mystery, ae 


Illumining life, sone and especially poem, pee the bed. “3 

Seen ? 
Before the body of the report, it would be wl: to enter the caveat ei ot 
That ‘verse’ is better than the race’s thought asa whole. 
In general practice they reify abstractions; at. ate 2 a 


The price of wars, etc., fail to keep gsr ay under control. ees 


ot F 
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We can now proceed to piahie detailed ewtddanks ih ©. Pi MFRS om se 
Was established on the nearby satellite, from which “3 bse ee 


Descent was effected to the surface, in spite of the higher G; 
Normal secrecy <3 soma: worked without: a pee . 
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se ~The Law and. Obscenity — 


phe: second of two. talks by | apc (pay ODGERS. 


Asid aa a test. oF enie f as an offence in FoEashsle aie 


~ Cockburn’ S$ test in the case of a aa test = the hart of 


e Eprageaire bo “ele with steesaity cases, 
_ At common law the publishing of obscene matter is a baisdemeanoue 
; ata by a fine or imprisonment or both. As a common law mis- 
demeanour it is triable on indictment by a jury at Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions. But if it is thought expedient, and the accused consents, the 
he offence can be tried summarily by the magistrates. In 1953 the number 
of prosecutions of which I know—the figures may not be complete— 


_was thirty-eight. Of. these, thirty-three were dealt with summarily by _ 
the magistrates, and five were tried on indictment. These thirty-eight | 


_ prosecutions led to twelve prison sentences and to fines and costs 


totalling ‘over £3,300. These are, of course, prosecutions of individuals. — 


As There. a Gornaion Standard? Ji ine. 
; As the test of obscenity is an elastic one, the first question most 
people ask is: is there_a common standard for the prosecution of this 
_ type of offence throughout the country? The answer, I think, is this: 

only a jury, or the magistrates, can hold that a publication is is obscene in 
_ the legal sense, but it has been accepted as desirable that there should 


x 
"3 
‘ 


+ 


& or ee and ike as gen ae ae punishment of the offenders.. 


In March, the first day of a hearing, again at the Old Bailey, was spent 


be asked by the defence to say: 


and a jury at the Old Bailey, the judge said that the jury shale not be 


kept in the box, they would each be given a copy of the book to take 


home and. read. ‘ Do not pick out the highlights ’, he said, ‘ read it as a \: 
book and we will come back here on Friday and proceed with the case’, 


in reading the books in question, and even more recently the Recorder 
has adjourned at the end of the first day, giving the jury the following 
day in which to read the novel charged. The jury, then, are invited— 
and instructed by the judge—to consider the-book as a whole. 

And now another point on which there has been some discussion. 
Can the jury, in considering whether the book is obscene in the legal % 
sense, consider other books circulating freely at the same-time and not 3 
materially different from the one before them? Can théy, in other words, === 

‘If these other books have not been the sp 

subject of a charge we should not bring in a verdict against this one’? 


‘The answer of the Courts is no. In the Scots case of Galletly and Laird 


(1953 s.c. (J.) 16), the Lord Justice-General said: ‘The character of © 
other ‘books ‘is a collateral issue, the exploration of which would be 


- endless and futile. If the books produced by the prosecution are obscene, ; 


be some filter through which preliminary allegations of obscenity can. 


be passed before the magistrates or the jury are put to the task of 


_ decision. So the Prosecution of Offences Regulations of 1946 provide 
that a chief officer of police shall, as respects offences alleged to have 
__ been committed in his district, report to the Director of Public Prosecu- 

‘tions all cases of obscene or indecent libels, exhibitions or publications 


in which it appears to him, the chief officer of police, that there is a 


_ prima facie case for prosecution. The police, therefore, do not instigate 
proceedings for obscenity against an accused—with a view, that is, to 


_ their quality in that respect cannot be made better by examining other 


books, or listening to the opinions of other people with regard to these 
other books ’. This statement of the law was adopted by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal as being the law of Englandvalso in R. y. Reiter [1954] — 
2. W.L.R. 638; 1 All E.R. 741. The ruling has perhaps been misunder-. 
stood by some people. The Court of Criminal Appeal did not say that | 
the jury must apply standards other than those of today—the court 
recognised, of course, that the jury had to decide whether the books 


- before them did in fact, at the time of their circulation, tend to deprave 


_and corrupt, but it rejected the suggestion that the jury should compare 


_ his punishment—without first FEDER: the matter to the Director of - 


Public Prosecutions. 
It is not only the police who report prima facie cases of obscenity. 


‘Individuals and societies - of one sort or another also draw attention to 


works that they think warrant proceedings—and sometimes, indeed, the 
pressure of cranks has to be resisted diplomatically. Any holder of the 


office of Director of Public Prosecutions will deny strongly the sug- 


_ gestion that he is in any way a censor. He is not. He has no power to 


- - authorise or prohibit any. publication. His decision on matters brought 


to his notice is simply: ‘I think this should be put to the test’, or ‘I 


do not think that a court should be troubled with this ’, in which latter 


case he decides that he will not proceed with a charge. This does not - 


} mean that a private person could not lay an information and bring the 


case before a court, for neither the Director nor the police have an 


exclusive right to prosecute ; but in practice the likelihood of a private 


prosecution is slight. So in prosecutions for. obscenity—I am not yet 
speaking of destruction orders made by the magistrates—a measure of 
__ wniformity results from the intervention of the Director of Public 
____ Prosecutions. It must always be remembered that an unsuccessful prose- 
_ cution leads to considerable advertisement of the book in question, and 


if no proceedings had been taken. 

4 If under the existing system—which Iam trying to ‘explain and not 

necessarily to justify—it is decided to prosecute, the accused person or 

persons will be brought before the magistrates and, unless the case is 

oe _ disposed of summarily with the accused’s consent, the magistrates will 
commit the accused for trial if they think a prima facie case has been. 

ds made out. At the Central Criminal Court, Assizes or Quarter Sessions, 


ticulars will be deposited with the indictment. It has sometimes been 
in criticism of the procedure that a book cannot be judged properly 
is per but this criticism is not fair to the modern practice. 


_ may result in its reaching. a much wider public than it would. have done. 


*, the indictment will charge the offence of publishing obscene libel and 


them with other books which at the time had not been the subject of a 
prosecution. ‘The book. itself provides the best evidence of its own 
indecency or obscenity or of the absence of such qualities’. And, for. 


“that matter, other books prayed in ‘aid by the defence might well be Fas, | 


the subject of prosecution at a later date. 
After hearing both sides, after reading the book, and after a summing, 


up ‘by the judge and a direction on the law as in Hicklin and the cases 


following it, the jury must make their decision of fact. It is not always 
an easy one. In the case of the American novel in July, Mr. Justice. 
Stable used these words in his direction to the jury: ‘ Your verdict 
will have a great bearing upon where the line is drawn between liberty 
and that freedom to read and think as the spirit moves us, on the one 
hand, and on the other a licence that is an affront to the society of which 
each of us is a member. The discharge of this important duty rests 
fairly and squarely on your shoulders. It is not what I think about this. 
book; it is the conclusion that you come to, and you represent the vast 
diversity of minds and ages which is the reading public of the English- 
speaking world ’. 
Déstraction Ovder CHS ee : , 
So much, then, for the prosecution of an offender, the first procedure. 
And now the totally different procedure under which the magistrates 
may make a destruction order in respect of obscene matter. This pro- 
cedure is laid down by statute—the Obscene Publications Act of 1857. 
This Act, as the Lord Chief Justice has said in a case this year;-pro- 
vides its own procedure and is a complete code in itself. The Act 
contains no penalties except the destruction of the obscene publications. 
The procedure under it differs from the prosecution in that there is 
no prosecutor bearing an onus of proving guilt, no accused person, no ; 
one to be punished by fine or imprisonment. The Act was passed 
nearly a 100 years ago and the procedure was designed, as a preventive 
measure, to prevent the dissemination of filthy pictures, writings, and 
articles. } 
What happens is this. The police re eive a complaint from a member 
of the public or perhaps they are mvuved by their own observation to 
take action in respect of certain books or papers or prints or pictures 


or other articles, such as dolls or novelties, in their district. Frequently 


it is an ordinary citizen who begins it, for the police as a rule have: 
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reason to believe, and does believe, that there are, within the magi- 
strates’ jurisdiction, obscene articles kept in certain premises or places 
for sale and distribution, and that one or more of them has in fact 


been sold or distributed. If the magistrates are satisfied that on the 
_ face of it there is a proper case, they issue a warrant giving authority 
to a police officer to enter the premises and search and seize the 


publications or other articles. These are brought before the magistrates. 
and, unless they are satisfied on sight that no further action is necessary, 
the magistrates issue a summons calling on the occupier of the premises, 
or—as we shall see—the owner of the articles, to appear within seven 
days to show cause why such of the articles seized as rs Nios to them 
to be obscene should not be destroyed. _ 

This procedure is used more frequently than the siroeceutien we 


discussed earlier. In 1953 there were at least 216 destruction orders as 


against thirty-eight prosecutions. It was under this procedure that the 
pamphlets were seized in Wolverhampton in 1867, and it was under 


this procedure that the 348 books, including the Decameron, were 


seized in Swindon in July of this year. When the books are before 


_the magistrates and the return day for the summons arrives, the magi- 


strates must be satisfied that the works are obscene within the Hicklin 
test. If they are, they order them to be destroyed. If they are not, 
they order them to be returned. From a destruction order an appeal lies 


—as in the Decameron case—to the Appeal Committee of Quarter — 


Sessions, and on a point of law a case can be stated for a Divisional 
Court of the Queen’s Bench Division. : 


Unusual Procedure 
Recently a Divisional Court has stressed that the procedure under 


this Act of 1857 is not the procedure of the ordinary criminal prosecu- ~ 


tion. In the case of books, the police or other complainant may mark 
passages to indicate what is regarded as obscene, but there is no onus 
on him to do so. It does not require evidence to satisfy the magistrates 
that the book is obscene: the only way in which the magistrates can be 
satisfied that books are obscene is by reading them and looking at 
them, and they are not required to-go through them in court at the 
hearing of the summons. If they have read them after their seizure 
they are entitled to say so, and to say they are ready to proceed. They 
will hear the occupier of* the premises, or the owner of the books, if 
he appears and has anything to say, and, subject to this, if they are 


satisfied that the publications are obscene it is their duty to make an | 


order for their destruction. 

This procedure has been criticised on a number ‘of grounds. It has 
been pointed out that a-destruction order is based on the decision of two 
magistrates or of a single stipendiary magistrate, whereas in a prosecu- 
tion the accused can always insist on the decision being left to a jury 
of twelve. It has been argued that the difficulties of defending a book 
under this procedure are considerable where the complainant does not 


_ put in evidence any particular passages alleged to be obscene. Difficul- 


ties, it is said, arise as to future editions if the magistrates, basing their 
decision on reading done between seizure and hearing, do not specify 


_ the parts they regard as objectionable. Moreover, the summons to show 


cause why the books should not be destroyed is addressed to the 
occupier of the premises where they are seized. He can appear and so 
can any other person who claims to be the owner of the books—in 


defence, that is, of his property—but no provision is made for notifying . 


the author or publishers and they have no legal right to appear. They 
are frequently permitted by the magistrates to appear or to be repre- 
sented if they wish it, but this is not a right and it may be that they 
will not know of the proceedings. Finally, the destruction order operates 


_ only against the particular books seized and brought before the magi- 


strates. It has no direct legal effect on other copies of the same 
books whether in the same place or elsewhere. These can be sold 
with impunity by anyone who cares, as it were, to back his chances 
with his own local magistrates, though, of course, if a book 
is consistently destroyed the risk of prosecution will become 
greater. There are undoubtedly local inconsistencies—the Director 
of Public Prosecutions can be consulted before these proceed- 
ings. are instituted, but there is no statutory requirement ct he 
shall be consulted. 

There is force in all these criticisms but against them must be set the 


_ purpose of the legislation—which is to give a power to destroy obscene 


matter before it can do harm, a power to be exercised locally and 
at a power more akin to the removal of refuse from ve streets 
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; trations inside them that are- ste doushiee pubes num 


‘that they would be Sey and not worse, under a different system. 


brilliant gift for seeing the humorous core of character and situation. 


‘ comic. His measure of literary examples is generous. Sometimes he draws 


their Hazlitt, Thackeray, Meredith 
superficial 


litle time to go inmiting foe phadenides, Then a feeaate ‘complaint is than t 
‘made to the magistrates by a police officer stating on oath that he has _ 


periodicals, pseudo-art studies, postcards, and things of that sor 
of the matter disposed of by destruction orders, made by ma: 
performing their duty as they see it, certainly falls within the cai 
described by a judge recently as “pornography, the filthy bawdy r 
that is just filth for filth’s sake... _ Such books are not li 

he said, ‘they have got no message; they have got no inspiratic 
have got no thought. They have got nothing. They are just filt 
ought to be stamped out’. When the net catches a book like the © 
Decameron it is not infrequently because it is. bens: offered in association * 
with other books of appeaies character. ea * age Tag 
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What pas the ‘Misriatives? nae a ee 
What, then, are’ the alternatives to the existing law of. eoacentiy? 
I suppose, at one extreme, a complete immunity, a right to publish any-— 
thing in any form, rélying on writers and Publishers to set their own 
standards, or to reflect what they think is public opinion. Such a nw ag 
can be given only by Act of Parliament abrogating the common law and 
will, to many, seem unthinkable. At the other extreme, an official © 
censorship—perhaps equally unthinkable. In between, there could be a 
statutory definition of obscenity removing the emphasis from tendency 
to deprave and corrupt, and basing the offence on intention. Intention” 
—motive—is difficult to prove and there might be miuch abuse if the 
offence depended on it. Under such a test the pamphlets in Hicklin 
would not have been obscene. A suggestion has been made that there 
should be a: panel of, experts appointed to advise as to whether there 


- eur, t 


‘should be a prosecution in any. given case, but I am not sure on 


what it is intended that they should base their advice. Is it meant 


to give immunity to ‘literature’ as distinct from dirt for dirt’s sake? 
Are the experts to replace the Director of Public Prosecutions or 


the jury? Of course, and on stronger ground I think, there are 
suggestions for amendment of the destruction order procedure. These 
are certainly worthy of careful consideration. Finally, there is the 
simple course of leaving things are they are until it is well established 
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Sense of Humour, by Stephen Potter (Reinhardt, | -15s.), Konak it ais 
anthology virtues, is not an. anthology = it is a compilation of humorous. 
Pieces reflecting the tastes of a connoisseur who wishes to make the point: 
that English humour had its beginning at an identifiable period and that it — 
has since evolved into an indispensable ingredient of the national character. 
When and why are the postulates which he discusses and illustrates with ; 


diligent discrimination, only to prove that this is not enough, that he is _ 


trafficking in stuff that eludes the network of print which he has designed ; 


to contain it. Apparently it is too volatile for the donnish. refining process 
which gave us his Gamesmanship. Meredith’s formula comes to mind, that 
to appreciate humour it is necessary to know the world. Stephen Potter's _ 
world is the quadrangle, ‘though he is judiciously alert to what is going 
on beyond the walls, the epigrammatic finesse of the clubs, the badinage _ = 
of the bars. As a sign of his. contemporary awareness, he takes fairly — 
frequent peeps at the last of the nation’s queues, those for the bus, and ¥ 
he does net disdain listening to the Light Programme. the 
A handicap of the anthologist of humour (which Mr. Potter does not is es 
Bete claim to be) is that he has small access to the varied sources of direct _ 
social intercourse and conversational exchange. So many of the ‘most 
telling examples of essential humour are thus never recorded, cherished 
though they may be by attendant memories. This involves prodigal omis-_ 
sions: for example, the incomparable flow of Billy Leonard, one-time — 
Gaiety comedian, who for years.has kept his circle enchanted by his a 
Bt eae 
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Potter has nothing so funny as some of the comments of this great private 


on sources that hardly seem relevant to his theme. Harold Nicolson, 
Tennyson; the extract from a novel by Nigel Balching a porters. desc 


paxil game ie yes’. But dhe stuff of his SaREEE, we know, is as ¢ 
silver and unaccountable to any taste but his own. His compilation 
it the possibility of considerable passing pleasure and, for those - who 

Menon ee' 5 and 
reflection. _ 


stimulus to more = 
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WANT to draw attention to some surprising contradictions 
between William Morris’ own art and his theories about art. As 

’ far as I know, they have never been pointed out before. I suppose 

there has never been an artist who was more articulate than Morris. 
Writing came as easily to him as designing. He once said: ‘If a chap 
can’t compose an epic poem while he’s weaving tapestry, he’d better 
shut up’, and I am sure he . 
meant this seriously and was 
not just being clever. I do not 
know how many people still 
read his poetry—I cannot— 
but there is no doubt about 
the topicality of his prose writ- 
ings on art and its social im- 
plications. I have recently re- 
read most of them, and have 
‘been amazed at how up to 
date they are, after. more than 
seventy years. 

At first sight there seems 
to be no contradiction between- 
the views set out in these prose 
writings and Morris’ own 
designs. The thread that runs 
through all this lectures and 
articles is that hand-craftsman- 
ship is essentially superior to 
machine production, and as 
about ninety-five per cent. of 
all his designs were executed 
by hand this seems to fit in 
perfectly well. But it is not as 
simple as that. In the first 
place, according to Morris’ 
own doctrine, the real’ distinc- 
tion is not between hand and 
machine, but between unified 
production by a single crafts- 
man and split-up production 
under the division of labour. 
It was division of labour that 
was Morris’ real enemy, and 
he regarded machine-produc- 
tion as merely its latest and 
worst form. He claimed that 
the decline in standards of 
craftsmanship and in public 
taste, which had become so 
obvious by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was only 
the last stage in a long process 
that began when the introduc- 
‘tion of the division of labour 
broke up the good old medie- 
val system under which every- 
thing—whether a table, a 
plough, or a stained-glass window—was made not merely by hand, but 
by one pair of hands from start to finish. 


RS 


This is the essence of Morris’ philosophy, and he argues it con- 


vincingly. What he maintains is that as soon as you divide a job between 
several craftsmen, and in particular as soon as you separate off the 
designer from the craftsman, the work of each becomes meaningless, and 
no one of them can any longer take a personal pride in the finished 
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A small section of the embroidery designed= by William Morris which took a 
needlewoman seventeen years to complete 
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The Inconsistencies of William Morris 


' The second talk. by PETER FLOUD giving a new view of the artist* 


decline in standards of craftsmanship and the deterioration of public 
taste go hand in hand. 

Then. there is another point. It is usually assumed that when people 
talk of the advantages of hand-craftsmanship they mean that it produces 
more beautiful things than machines do. Morris certainly thought that, 
but it was not his main argument. In all his writings he claims that the 

main merit of the hand over 
the machine is. not that it 
makes better or more beautiful 
products, but simply that 
hand-work is pleasanter than 
machine-work. Morris himself 
loved his work so much that 
it caused him real anguish to 
think that in the world around 
him nine-tenths of his com- 
patriots regarded their daily 
work as meaningless drudgery 
giving no pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, and he longed for a 
society—like that which he 
pictured in his utopia in News 
from Nowhere—in which 
everyone could take an interest 
in a whole, continuous, satisfy- 
ing job. 

It is this part of Morris’ 
doctrine which originally in- 
spired the arts and crafts 
movement both here and 
abroad—and still inspires it. 
The interesting thing is that in 
arts and crafts circles this em- 
phasis, not merely on hand- 
work but on a job carried out 
from start to finish by a single 
designer-craftsman, is now 
recognised as part of the ac- 
cepted gospel of the move- 
ment. For instance, an arts and 
crafts exhibition today might 
well stretch a point and in- 
clude an embroidery done on 
a sewing-machine, as long as it 
was designed and worked. by 
one person, while at the same 
time excluding a rug made by 
hand if it was designed by one 
person but executed by an- 
other. Or someone who just 
bought unglazed plates from 
a local pottery, painted them 
and sent them back to be fired, 
would hardly be regarded as a 
craftsman, though he certainly 
is a hand-worker; to qualify as 
a craftsman he would have to have his own wheel and kiln, as well. 
The criterion is clear: a designer-craftsman must design and carry out 
the whole job from beginning to end. 

This is why I mentioned a contradiction between Morris’ work and 
his theories, for there is one thing we can be certain about and that is 
that he was not a craftsman in this sense at all. It is true that his designs 
were carried out by hand, but not by his hand. He almost never executed 
any of his designs himself. He wove one tapestry to discover how it 
should be done; he wrote out some illuminated manuscripts; but that 
is all; except possibly for a few pieces of stained glass which he may 
have painted. All the rest, including the great mass of the wallpapers, 
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-chintzes, Leora carpets, fein ‘so on, on. which. hie emacoin ‘is it 
based, were executed by others. Morris was. not therefore a designer-— 
-craftsman at all in the sense established by his own writings; he was a pl ) 
paper-designer whose designs were. executed by professional. craftsmen ~ over ad over again idee the ae roll of paper, in 
SERIES according to the ha‘ed principle of the division of labour. _ that each impression of the block exactly fits the next so 
-.. This plain fact, and the contradiction which it implies, has usually are visible. Monotonous and repetitive work, I thought, 
deen clouded over by a sort of Morris myth which somehow presumes _ siderable skill, but certainly not calling for any spontaneous 
that. his practice as a designer must have conformed to his theories as a judgement or independent initiative. By contrast, the men on th 
-——swriter. Two different pieces of evidence have seemed to lend. substance rotary printing presses seemed to have a more varied and interest 
to this myth. First, all biographies of Morris vividly describe him in watching to see that the dozen or so colours were all feeding throu 
his linen shirt and overalls, his-arms dyed blue to the elbows from the right consistencies, gauging the tension of the paper, and so 
dabbling in the indigo vats. This sounds the authentic arts and crafts very like work on a newspaper-press and certainly not to be classe: 
note, it is true. But it merely proves that before designing for a par- soul-destroying drudgery. 
ticular medium, Morris went to great lengths to master its technical I hope I have now proved my point that Morris’ designs, iach 
details; it does not in any way alter the fact that, once he had completed done by hand, required a type of niggling, mechanical, ‘Tepetitive hand-_ Be 3 
his design to his satisfaction, he then passed it over to others to carry work altogether different from his picture of the happy medieval stone-— % 
out. Secondly, it is well known that Morris set up his own workshops miason, for example, putting his whole heart into the carving of the. 
at Merton Abbey in Surrey, and this seems to lend weight to the capitals in a village church, each one different and expressing his varying — 
assumption that, though he did not actually execute his designs himself, moods. What still needs explaining is how ae for Gack his Tuthless : 
he personally supervised their execution so closely that the result was “logic, let this i inconsistency pass. : 
much the same. But this has been much exaggerated. On looking into — 
the matter I have been astonished to find that probably more than fifty Great Gifts in a Narrow Field Pe. | 
per cent. of Morris’ designs were executed not in his own Merton I think the answer must be sought in a curious fact ike seems to have - 
; Abbey workshops at all, but by outside contract to other firms : all the escaped the notice of all writers on Morris. His gifts as a creative artist, 
wallpapers at Islington, many chintzes up in Leck, carpets at Heck- though very great indeed, were limited to a narrow field, that of flat, 
- mondwike and Kidderminster, silks at Macclesfield, muslins in Ayrshire, repeating patterns. So many wild statements have esi: made about _ 
and so on—something that you would never gather from the standard Morris’ influence on furniture, glass, and pottery, that it comes as a_ 
_ books. shock to realise that he-never designed anything three-dimensional in 
I am not suggesting that the silks were any the worse or less beautiful his life. One thinks of him as so versatile that one forgets that it is 
for being. woven at Macclesfield rather than Merton; what I am saying versatility within those narrow limits of pattern for flat surfaces. About 
is that the system whereby the design was drawn on paper by Morris in eighty per cent. of these patterns are repeating patterns—that is, they can 
. London but woven by anonymous silk-weavers in Cheshire bore 80 be extended infinitely in all directions—and this happens to be just the — 
Vy resemblance to Morris’ own ideal of the medieval craftsman carrying one sort of design which leaves no place for the spontaneous craftsman, 
out the whole job himself, nor to the arts and crafts movement's typical but which cries out for the endless repetitive facility of the machine. 
designer-craftsman. Compare Morris’ methods of work with one of This is a strange paradox: that the man whose work, above that of all 
these. Take Mrs. Ethel Mairet, the world-famous hand-weaver who died _ other designers, was best adapted to that undeviating and infinite multi- 
last year. She did everything herself, spinning, dyeing, setting-up the — plication which is the special virtue of the machine should at the same — 


loom, weaving, finishing the cloth, and so on, and she worked out her time have been the most eloquent protagonist of hand-crafts as opposed 
designs not on paper but on the loom itself. When she died, she did not to machine-production. ‘ 


eave in her workshop at Ditchling portfolios of paper-designs like Not only are: most of Morris’ designs repeating patterns, but those 
ih Morris. She left hundreds of By gia came samples of weaving. that repeat are usually better than those that do not. You can see this 
bit a best in his carpets, where both sorts can be compared, He designed a — 
‘aie Serial Hand-Production on a Factory, Basis _ large number of individually made hand-tufted rugs—the so-called 
| Another contrast makes the same point. After Morris’ death, Slats Hammersmith rugs—where the pattern can be as free as you like 
See tion of his designs went on undisturbed, and at least one of his designs because every little tuft is put in separately. On the whole they are not — 


-was put into production only after his death. But no one could imagine very successful. He also made about twenty designs for machine-woyen 
producing Mrs. Mairet’s textiles after her death, for their special quality, carpeting, where the overall pattern must repeat mechanically to cover 
depended on their being not only designed but actually made by her any size of floor or length of stair. These, though more or less unknown, _ 
sherself. The same applies to all the studio-potters up and down the are very attractive. I wish some of them were still in production today. 23 
country who form such an active part of the arts and crafts movement _- One curious thing is that repeating patterns came so naturally to 
today. To my mind the key to the whole thing is that though Morris’ Morris that he even produced them when they were not really suitable. * 
pe, designs were certainly executed by hand, they are not examples of One of his patrons decided to embark on the herculean task of covering _ 
Pics individual craftwork, but rather what one can call serial hand-production the whole wall-space of a large drawing-room with embroidery, and _ 
ry on a factory basis, which makes full use of the division of labour‘and asked him for a design. He produced an exceptionally fine repeating 
differs very little in its moral and social implications from straight. pattern, with the result that the embroideress, who devoted seventeen 
ie forward machine-production. years to the work, had to repeat the same design something like thirty 
In order to make sure that I was right about this I recently spent times before she was finished. The finished embroidery—it is still in - 
the better part of a day at a large wallpaper factory where both hand- - place on the walls—looks wonderful, but surely it would have been ita 
printed and machine-printed papers are made. The hand process is more sensible to design something that would have been less monotonous 
exactly the same as it was in Morris’ day. The experts at the factory to execute and would have exploited the capacity of embroidery to 
all agreed that Morris was right in insisting that all his designs should produce a free-flowing design not tied down to precise repetition like 
be printed by hand, for hand-printed papers are undoubtedly better.than @ wallpaper. I think this shows that Morris’ special gifts as a designer 
machine-printed. But this superiority is not at all due to the hand being —his uncanny power of organising the most complex repeating patterns — 
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a capable of greater freedom or finesse or delicacy than the machine. It with a skill that has never been rivalled—compelled him to design ey 
acs“ is due to two prosaic technical details with no social implications at all, this way despite the fact that by doing so he was going aeninse a views: o : 
Pe First, the size of the pattern in a machine-printed paper is limited by about the need for yerey. and initiative in work, ap se t 
ee _ the circumference of the printing-roller, whereas in a hand-blocked ; Tes Mee oy itgins Te Pas eR 
La paper it can be as big as you like (which is not necessarily an advantage Before the Revo! ution | . foci 

Re aesthetically). Secondly, in hand-printing the colours are put on one by There is one thing that can be said in 1 extenuation of Morris’. phe 
one and have time to dry, so you can use rich, thick, opaque colours, sistency. He was so convinced that art could not live unless capita 

a whereas in a big rotary machine all the colours—up to twenty—are was destroyed, that he was not really much concerned with trying 
printed at once, and you therefore have to use very quick-drying, and improve the condition of art under capitalism. He might therefore. . 
that means thin, colours. As you can see, if chemists invented tomorrow excused. his inconsistency by. explabiing: that. che vies no il tl 

q me a new quick-drying opaque pigment, this advantage of haga PENeDE the workmen who executed his « 

ay would disappear overnight. _ men, absorbed in the exercise. of their 


ven after the meek lhe in ree: peo cies common- 
ews from Nowhere, Morris would probably still have been 
ypelled by the internal pressure of his own gifts to pour out his 
derf papers patterns, and the same ico would still arise: 


g “people to use their. hcida as precisely aah rebetitionale as if 


ition, the essence of a repeating pattern is that it repeats exactly 


Fi iction. and the 


F all the products of the Victorian imagination the novel 


the poetry has.been subjected to a bewildering see-saw of 
’ revaluations and rehabilitations, the novels have gone on being 


: and Thackeray have been held has varied slightly in its emphasis, but 
___ its essential quality has not altered. Trollope slumped in the aesthetic 


_ *nineties—he looked too much like a competent manufacturer; George 


Eliot slumped in the *twenties—she was too much of a moralist, and 
fashionable taste valued texture more highly than substance; but there 
was always an underground stream of affection and respect, and 
their reputations soon recovered.’ 
One reason for this, I believe, is the relatively ciemio state of 
the criticism of the novel: the novel is a popular, not a learned art, and 
_ what Dr. Johnson called ‘the common sense of readers uncorrupted 
with literary prejudices’ changes less often than ‘the refinements. of 
subtlety and the dogmatism of learning’. Things are changing, of 
‘course; the admiration for Henry James has given rise to a new 
-scholasticism; and we could hardly speak now as Virginia Woolf did in 
1927, when she complained that fiction was in difficulties because no 
rules had been drawn up for her, and so little thinking done on her 
- behalf. Nevertheless, it does remain true that the Victorian novel, when 
‘you consider that it is a major department of our literature—the com- 
parison of its weight and scale with that of the Elizabethan drama is at 
‘Jeast not absurd—has had remarkably little scholarly attention. 
On this account Kathleen Tillotson’s new book, Novels of the 


Eighteen-Forties*, is particularly welcome. The title may strike one’ 


asa little odd*the thought of the eighteen-forties does not call up any 
__yery obvious literary image in my breast—not, at any rate, till I have 
- consulted a work of reference: and it faintly suggests a belief that the 
- creative spirit moves in regular ten-year cycles, completed of course 

_ by a major revolution every hundred. But this is not Mrs. Tillotson’s 

i intention. The ’forties are not, it is true, a very clear concept, as the 
hs *nineties, rather fallaciously, seem to be, but her justification for isolating 
them is in the general use of the blanket term ‘ Victorian’. What does 
4 - Victorian mean? In the general imagination, anything between Carlyle, 
who was born in the same year as Keats, to. Meredith, who died shortly 
before the first world war. This is far too big a slab to handle. The 
novels of the ’forties turn out to include five major works of Dickens 
from The Old Curiosity Shop to David Copperfield, Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, nearly all the Brontés, Disraeli’s three most 
_ important “novels, Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred, Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton and Kingsley’s Yeast. Trollope had just started to write in this 
~ decade. Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Meredith, and George Eliot 
had not yet published at all. So Mrs. Tillotson’s real theme is the early- 

- Victorian novel, and her period is the time when the foundations of 
thi particularly rich department of our prose fiction were being laid. 
_ What do we want to know about the novels of this time? Not, surely, 
ay more mere opinions about them. When a writer’s ultimate scope and 
‘is still uncertain, as I think it is with Henry James, the mere 
sh of subjective judgements may produce some new light. But there 
any real clash of opinion about David Copperfield or Fane Eyre. 
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ere machines. You cannot escape the fact that, revolution or no — 


ind» weird leaving no room for. apouradeges. variation or individual 
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has probably survived with least change of fortune. While — 
country on -railways built in this epoch: 


} te es and for roughly the same reasons. The esteem in which Dickens © 


lo we sak it eetheale to put ourselves back into:the atmosphere . 


E . 
imitating a m ine een sorely: ietien sense must Aira the forme 

- I do not want to leave theyimpression that in these two talks I ha’ 
been ‘ debunking ’ Morris. That would be presumptuous, for his repu 


tion is secure against any such treatment. In any case, nothing coul 


further from my intention,. for I personally believe him to be both ae 
the greatest pattern-designer of all time and the most consistently 


readable and stimulating of all writers on the social implications of art. 
away some of the confused tangle of misunderstandings that have grown 


up round it, — to “a his ee easiest ae as it really was. ws 
we : : _—Third Prosanrers 
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- of those times—as we do with the Rene willy mysterious Elizabethans. 


My grandmother heard Dickens read, and we still trundle about the 
it is not so very far away. 


-~What.sort of scholarly information, therefore, do we need about the 


Victorian novel? I think we need a great deal. Just because it is all 
fairly familiar we take far too much for granted. We need far more, 
and more detailed, information about the public for whom the novelists 
wrote, about their tastes and how they were formed, about what was 
expected in the novel of this time, how novels were brought before the 
public, the relation between writers and readers. It is exactly this that ~ 


Mrs. Tillotson gives us in the first half of her book, and this mass of | 


fresh, copious, and detailed information makes it a delight to read: 
The novel is more subject to extra-aesthetic, social, and ultimately 
commercial considerations than any other form of literature except the 
drama. We all have some idea how these pressures worked in the nine- 
teenth century. The article most in demand was the three-volume novel 
at half-a-guinea a volume: and it has often been suspected that the 
length of many Victorian novels has been dictated by the necessity for 
filling the standard measure rather than by any artistic consideration. 
It is also common knowledge that many of the great Victorian novels 
came out in serial form, or in separate monthly parts. The public 
liked it, it distributed the cost and increased the suspense—it is hard 
to imagine now the excitement with which the next number of Pickwick 
was awaited—and the author liked it for its large and rapid financial 
returns. What were the effects of this mode of production on the novels 
themselves? The first and most important was an extraordinarily close 
connection between writer and reader. Writing a novel becomes a sort 
of public performance, with an immediate actor-audience relationship. 
Composition was hand-to-mouth; one number was before the readers’ 
eyes while not a line of the next had been written; and even if the 
whole had been planned out, as with Dickens it usually was, there was 
the perpetual agony of writing against time, and the perpetual possibility 
of altering the direction of the plot in response to an immediate public 
demand, It is not surprising, therefore, that the novel composed under 
these conditions was neither experimental in form nor sophisticated 
in structure. : 
_ But, of course, it is precisely the structure that is affected by this 
method of composition. If a book is to come out in separate shillings- 
worths each one must be obviously value for money—that is, each 


monthly part must be to some extent a separate entity, with an 


individual centre of interest and a pointed ending which will carry on 
the suspense to the next number. Some writers hated this—Mrs. 
Gaskell, for instance. Dickens had trouble with her over it when she 
wrote a serial for Household Words; and it certainly sounds as though 
the structural effects ought to be disastrous. I believe, on the contrary, 
that they were generally good; and that when elderly people complain, 
as they sometimes do, that the old art of ‘telling a good story’ has 
been lost, this is one of the reasons. It is no bad thing for the novel 
that it should have to keep moving, that something discernible should 
be happening all the time; and that within the major form, which in the 
Victorian novel is extensive and hard to hold in the mind, there 
should be minor forms, smaller and easier to apprehend. This may 
well be one of the cases when a commercial need has been a useful 
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Just because I admire his work so much, I have wanted to try to cut 


jen 
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rest of it. I think there are two things to be said about this: 


‘reader want to go on and to know what happens next: 


artistic discipline. Ande canyway, poking at fe finished oacine how : 
many people know when the monthly-part divisions come, even in. She, 
- best-known novels—V anity Fair, for example? 
Certainly I did not: but Mrs. Tillotson tells us; and PLES: as an 
~ excellent exposition of the narrative methods that are the consequence 


of this procedure. The results are interesting. Two of the passages that 
have always stuck in my mind most clearly from my. first schoolboy 
reading of Vanity Fair turn out to be the endings of individual num- 
bers. One of them is the famous coup de thédtre when Sir Pitt Crawley 
proposes to Becky—supposedly at this time still a young, unmarried 
governess : j 


‘Oh, Sir Pitt! ’ Rebecca said, very much moved. 
‘Say yes, Becky’, Sir Pitt continued. ‘I’m an old man; but a good’n. 


I’m good for twenty years. T’ll make you happy, zee if I don’t. You ‘ 


shall do what you like; spend what you like; and ’av it all your own 
way. I’d make you a zettlement. I'll do everything reglar. Look 
year!’ and the old man fell down on his knees and leered at her 
like a satyr. 

Rebecca started back, a picture of consternation. In ie course & this 
history we have never seen her lose her presence of mind;-but she did 
now, and wept some of the most genuine tears that ever fell from 
her eyes. 


‘Oh, Sir Pitt!’ she said. ‘Oh, sir—I—I’m married already’. 


‘Life Is . . . Like a Serial Story’ 
After this, Mrs. Tillotson remarks, the reader’s instinct is to re-read 


the April number to look for missed clues: and if he guesses the identity 


of Becky’s husband he has to wait a month before his suspicions are 
confirmed, And when the May number appears the reader is still kept 
in the dark till the end of its first chapter. Suspense of this kind may 
seem a naive device, a rather crude piece of plot manipulation compared 
with the post-Jamesian subtleties of the shifting viewpoint and all the 
one is 
that it serves at least the first purpose of the novelist—it makes the 
and the second 
is that it is very like life. Life is, in fact, far more like a serial story 
than like a novel you can read at one sitting; we do, in fact, have to wait 


till May to find out the whole truth about something we first stumbled 


on in April. And even when the book finally appears in volume form 


and can be read at once, these temporary suspensions of information, 
_ these slightly. contrived bits of mystery do, I think, give more of the 


experience of living, of gradual discovery, of things turning out not as 
one expected, of the fact that the world is full of things happening 
and that one does not know what they are, than many more sophisticated 
techniques. So, altogether, I conclude from Mrs. Tillotson’s evidence 
that the practice of serial publication was not such a bad thing after all. 

Another factor that we are almost always ignorant of in considering 
the fiction of the past is what the bad novels were like. The bad novels 
always outnumber the good, people read more of them, and their 
expectation of the good ones is always partly conditioned by their 


experience of the bad. We know in a general way that the Victorian _ 


public was naive, sentimental, enamoured of both the pathetic and the 


grotesque, and that if it liked to be shocked it was only in certain 


definitely limited ways. How were these tastes satisfied in the popular 
fiction of the time? Mrs. Tillotson devotes a good deal of attention to 
this; and one thing that becomes clear is that the two most popular 
classes of novel at the time were the novel of high life and the novel of 
low life. The novel of high life, the silver-fork school, she illustrates 
from Dickens’ parody in Nicholas Nickleby: : 


*Cherizette’, said the Lady Flabella, inserting her noua tke feet 
in the blue satin slippers, which had unwittingly occasioned the half- 


playful, half-angry altercation between herself and the youthful Colonel. 


Befillaire, in the Duke of Mincefenille’s salon de danse on the previous 
night. 
plait, mon enfant’. 

“ Mercie—thank you’, said the Lady Flabella, as the lively but 
devoted Cherizette plentifully besprinkled with the fragrant compound 
the Lady Flabella’s mouchoir of finest cambric, edged with richest lace, 
and emblazoned at the four corners with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous 
heraldic bearings of that noble family; ‘ Mercie—that will do’. 


It is against a background of this sort of drivel that Thackeray’s 


-realistic-satirical pictures of high society in Vanity Fair are to be seen. 


Carlyle had already attacked the fashionable romance in Sartor 


_ Resartus: and Thackeray is consciously providing an antidote. The 


novel of low life, on the other hand, is part of the background of 


 Oiiver Twist, and of other stories of crime in Dickens. The saccharine 
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course, was the serious, quasi-documentary presentation of the 


- Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, all of the eighteen-forties, lay the founda- 


_ for the novel to become, as well as a branch’ of the entertainment : 


‘Mrs. Tillotson’s book that demand attention—especially I have 


“ Chérizette, ma chére, donnez-moi de Peau-de-Calogne, Sil vous 


this mass of valuable particulars. Her ten-year limit is a little cramping, * 


plete some of these wider yeflections' 27a, no Pic 


is a deliberate attempt to counteract. this by telling the 
Both books gain in richness by being seen eam these 


The .corollary of these romanticisations of the social : 
fiction is that any attempt at an unvarnished tale of ordinary | 
class life was at this time something of a novelty. Still more so. 


horrible condition of the poor. Disraeli’s Sybil, Kingsley’s Yeast, 


tions of the serious sociological novel. And if their emotional effects 
were less overwhelmingly powerful than those of Dickens in ‘ rending 
the veil which parts the various classes of society ’, they were far more — 
precisely instructive as to what was revealed when the veil was rent; — 
and the official documents—reports of royal commissions, and so forth — 
—were perpetually confirming the novelist’s vision. And over all this 
work, Mrs. Tillotson points out, looms the presiding genius of Carlyle. — 
It is his thought and feeling, his explosions into a kind of half- 
visionary fiction in Sartor and Past and Present that made it possible 
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industry, the trumpet of a prophecy. — is 
This book also makes clear what students of the nine een century — 
have always ‘known, though the general reader has not always realised 
it, that it took the Victorian age quite a long time to become morally >a 
Victorian. Of course, some kinds of prudery were always rife in nine- 
teenth-century England. Thomas Bowdler is a Regency not a Victorian 
phenomenon, as Mrs. Tillotson points out. But it was not until well 
after the middle of the century that the plush curtain of a heavy 
squeamishness descends on our fiction. It is in one of his latest novels, _ 
Our Mutual Friend, that Dickens introduces Mr. Podsnap, with his 
abhorrence of anything that might bring a blush to the cheek of the 
young person. (Even then, it has always seemed to me, the young © 
person must have been remarkably clear about what was blush-worthy.) 
Anyway, in the forties, the novelist had far greater freedom. Jane 
Eyre, by later standards, was a highly improper work. Indeed, as Mrs. 
Tillotson remarks, at‘no time can it have been common for an employer. 
to describe his illicit affairs to an eighteen-year-old governess. But the 


_ Brontés had read and written as they pleased; in the later age daughters — 


were forbidden to read Fane Eyre or the third volume of The Mill on 

the Floss till marriage or middle age, whichever came first. And Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, writing as an old lady in 1898, cited as an instance of that 
vice of which knowledge should be reserved for advancing years the MS 
Squeezing of the heroine’s ungloved hand in a a cab. 


Nostalgic Reminiscence ot 
I have left myself little time to speak of the many Settee aspects of 


neglected her detailed critiques of individual novels. Perhaps they can — 
be left to speak for themselves. But there is one other matter I should — 
just like to mention. Humphry House pointed out some years ago, in his 
invaluable book The Dickens World, how confused are the historical 
settings of many of Dickens’ books; how, even when he is attacking ¢ con- i 
temporary abuses, he often does not describe them in their real 
contemporary form, how he mixes reminiscences of his childhood world __ 
with the actual social conditions of his middle age. Mrs. Tillotson shows _ 
in addition how widespread this practice was, how many early-Victorian _ 


novelists deal for preference with a period thirty to forty years back, 


how strong the note of nostalgic reminiscence is, and how wrong we _ 
often are to take Victorian fiction as a picture of actual life at the time _ 
of composition. The prevalence of stage-coach travel in novels of the 
railway age is a superficial example. x 

It would be rather less than true to say that Mrs. Tillotson has, given as 
us all we could ask. I should myself like to see more generalisation from 


and one would like some general reflection on what the common 
ties of mid-nineteenth-century fiction really are, what are its distinctive 3 
notes. Perhaps also some reflection on the proportion of middh Be 
folk-lore to genuine naturalism in these works of mixed inspiration. 
But this book is, in a sense, a by-product. Mrs. ‘Tillotson 
with her husband, Professor Tillotson, on the ‘ mid- 

volume of the’ ‘Oxford History of English Literature 
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Whaling and Whale Research 


By ROBERT CLARKE 


HE ocean traveller, luckily chancing upon whales and im- 

pressed by their great size, and easy, sea-shouldering freedom, 

must feel that to study them simply for their own sake should 

be as fascinating as it is difficult. The whale biologist would 
agree, but the world’s stock of whales is a great natural resource, and 
for this reason he tends to be preoccupied with the study of whales 
in relation to measures for conserving them. In the past, when whale 
oil was in great demand for lighting purposes, there was severe over- 
fishing of certain species. Nowadays whales are an important source of 
edible oil and protein, and their conservation is especially important 
if the world, with its hungry future, is to continue to 
reap the benefits of exploiting them. 

Perhaps I may emphasise this with a few figures: 
in 1952 world whaling produced nearly 500,000 tons 
of whale oil, mostly_to be hardened into margarine; 
and there were also over 100,000 tons of by-products, 

“including frozen whalemeat, meat meal and meat ex- 
tracts, bone meal, liver oil and vitamin extracts. All 
these products came from a world catch of just short 
of 50,000 whales. Most of these whales were taken by 
the catchers of twenty factory ships operating in the 
Antarctic; but there were also forty-nine shore stations 
engaged, all but three of which were outside the Ant- 
arctic, widespread along the tropical, temperate, and 
arctic coastlines of all seas. Practically the whole catch 
was made under regulated conditions, but if I supple- 
ment these figures by mentioning that the whale hunt 
has many technical aids, being sometimes assisted by 
aircraft and helicopters and underwater detection gear, 
you will see that the scale of modern whaling is so vast 
and highly mechanised that without restrictions it could 
not be carried on continuously and might reduce the 
stocks of whales beyond hope of recovery. 

Agreements between governments to regulate whaling 
began in the late nineteen-thirties and arose from 
anxiety about the overfishing of Blue whales in the major ground of 
the Antarctic Ocean. After the war the International Whaling Com- 
mission was formed, and to this belong most governments whose 
nationals engage in whaling. Although the commission makes special 
provision for the Antarctic field, where it has fixed a limit to the actual 
catch of whales in any one season, there are comprehensive regulations 


The Royal Research Ship- William Scoresby leaving Grytviken, South Georgia 


for whaling in all parts of the world. These regulations, which always 
take into account the practical needs of the industry, are obtained from 
the periodic review of whaling statistics combined with the results of 
scientific research. 
Modern research on the stocks of whales began after 1900, mostly 
by field work at whaling stations in the New World and by analysis of 
whale statistics in Norway; but it was the formation of the British 
Discovery Committee in 1924, to survey the marine resources of the 
Falkland Island Dependencies, that led to a long spell of scientific 
effort in the Antarctic and laid the foundations of our present know- 


ledge of whale biology. From the beginning, the whale investigations of 
the Discovery Committee were conducted as an integral part of a 
general oceanographic survey which, with the spread of factory ship 
whaling in the nineteen-twenties and ’thirties, was extended to embrace 
the whole Southern Ocean: The oceanographical work was mostly 
carried out by the Royal Research Ships Discovery II and William 
Scoresby, two vessels well known to those who sail in the Antarctic. 
I mention this survey at once because research in general oceanography 
is essential to a proper understanding of the distribution of whales. 
These are migrant animals, and the search for food is one of the 
main factors that condition their movements, The major world stocks 
of Blue and Fin and Humpback whales enter the Antarctic in summer 
and feed heavily and almost exclusively upon the vast shoals of a single 
organism, the southern krill, an oceanic shrimp about two and a half 
inches in length. 

The results of more than twenty years’ research on krill, the key 
organism of antarctic ecology, are now being worked out. The work 
on krill has gone side by side with research on the phytoplankton, the 
single-celled plants on which the krill itself grazes; and to understand 
the production of the phytoplankton has meant the study of the physical 
and chemical characters of the Antarctic water masses and their cir- 
culation. One of the most important controlling factors is temperature, 
and after what I have said about the relations of Antarctic organisms 
to their environment, it is not surprising to learn that the distribution 
of whales is connected with surface temperatures: they are most plentiful 
between the 2 degrees C. isotherm and the shifting edge of the pack 
ice. Blue whales frequent the ice edge more than Fin whales, and the 
plotting of the seasonal limits of the pack ice is itself a part of whale 


- investigation. The relation between Sperm whales and temperature 


seems to be a direct one, because all the Sperm whales that enter the 
Antarctic and Arctic regions are males. The female Sperm whales, 


7 


. Sepesecinably because of a tds oF their calves, do ‘not venture ee ha 
_ than about 40 degrees north and south. Similarly, in the great tropical _ 
_ Sperm whaling grounds off Peru and Chile, it appears that females — 


do not enter the colder parts of the Peru Current. 

The work of the Discovery Committee has now been taken over by 
the National Institute of Oceanography. Scientific research on whales 
in relation to whaling is also being conducted in other countries, notably 


Norway, Japan, Holland, Australia, Canada, and Russia. You must 


wonder how the whale biologist tackles the problem of studying such 
great beasts, glimpsed when alive only by their spouts and their fleet- 
ing emergences in seas remote from ordinary shipping. A good deal is 
-Jearned from the world figures of the industry, compiled annually by 
the Committee for Whaling Statistics in Norway. But the biologist has 
also two field methods: he makes anatomical investigations on the 
carcases of large numbers of whales at whaling stations and on board 
factory ships, and he goes to ‘sea in research ships or whalecatchers to 
observe living whales and to mark aa 


Statistics of Catches ee 

Whale statistics need to be used with care, eens selection of more 
valuable species by the whale gunner means that the catches are not 
proper samples of the whale populations. From observing whales at 
sea and marking them, the pre-war ratio of the commercially important 
species in the Antarctic has been estimated to be of the order of 
fifteen Blue whales to seventy-five Fin whales to ten Humpback whales. 
The most prized species is the Blue whale, the largest of all animals, 
living or extinct, which reaches a length of 100 feet and a weight of 
at least 120 tons. In the years before and after the war, whaling 
statistics have shown a decreasing proportion of Blue whales in the 
catches, and a decrease in the catch of Blue whales per whale-catcher, 
two signs of overfishing that have led to recent steps to protect Blue 
whales. Used with care, the catch statistics do give a pretty clear 
indication of the seasonal abundance of the different species. As the 
- Antarctic season progresses, the catches, and, we believe, the popula- 
tions, of Blue whales decline, while those of Fin whales increase. For 
this reason Blue whales at present are protected in the Antarctic until 
January 16 each year, when many will in fact have moved away from 
the area. 

On the flensing platforms of shore stations and factory ships the 
biologist is assisted by the machinery used in the routine dismembering 


of whale carcases. The felling axe, the flensing knife, and hunting 


knife are useful for finer dissection in this laborious and bloody work. 

Examination of stomach contents has shown that the great Whalebone 
whales feed heavily in the Antarctic in summer, but that they are 
mostly fasting in the warmer latitudes which they frequent in winter 


' for breeding. As the southern summer advances, the thickness of their 


blubber increases, and this fattening is reflected in a mounting yield 
of oil per Blue whale unit. The’opening of the Whalebone whale season 
in the Antarctic is now postponed until January 2 each year, so that 
the whales have a chance to grow fat before they are killed. 

The breeding of whales has been studied by examining reproductive 
organs, by measuring foetuses of different ages, by examining calves 
and newly-weaned whales, and by inspecting the proportions of adult 
female whales that are pregnant, lactating, and resting. The breeding 
of Whalebone whales takes place in low latitudes in the winter and 
pregnancy lasts nearly a year. Only one calf is born. Records of twin 
foetuses are rare and it is not known whether such rare twins survive 
to birth. The calf is nursed for about seven months, after which the 
parent rests until the next breeding season. The sexual cycle of Whale- 
bone whales thus normally lasts two years. So whales are slow breeders, 
and this is important because they would clearly take much longer to 
recover from depletion than would, says a fish population that had 
been overfished. 

By examining large numbers of ovaries and testes, it has been 
possible to estimate the mean length at which whales become sexually 
mature. This length is placed at seventy-seven feet for female Blue 
whales and sixty-five feet for female Fin whales. The males of each 


_ species are two or three feet smaller at sexual maturity. When these 


estimates are applied to the statistics of whale catches, and we find 
that in successive years changes take place in the proportions of mature 


_ to immature individuals, then we know that changes caused by whaling 


are taking place in the composition of the stock of whales. In the 


years before 1938 the proportions of immature Blue whales steadily 


-increased in the catches, and this must have meant a fall in the 


_ average age of the stock. Estimates of the length at sexual maturity 


~ not : the Whalebone whales ive the Sec ae ae 


‘protection. 


whale, which reaches a length of sixty feet. Since the Sp 
polygamous, and the male is much bigger than the female, 
restriction is so arranged that the female enjoys almost r 


The marking of whales is a° most. important E riethaee of. whale ae 
research. The whales are marked with a stainless steel dart bearing ose 
serial number and fired from a shotgun. Whale marking was begun in is 
1926 by the. Discovery Committee, and by 1939 more than 5,000 whales _ ae 
had been marked in the Antarctic, mostly by the William Scoresby, a Z 
vessel specially built for marking whales. Other nations have done some 
whale marking, especially since the war; and last year the whale mark- 
ing voyage of the catcher Enern was an international affair, financed ? 
by the whaling companies of the British Commonwealth, Holland, and a 
Norway. ae 

The statistics. of whaling in different places « at different seasons, and 


the fatness of whales and the incidence of their parasites, all provide 4 
indirect evidence of the vast seasonal migrations that whales undertake.  —_— 
But whale marking gives plenty of direct evidence in the case of 
Humpback whales and some direct evidence regarding Fin whales. The 
Humpback whale is a profitable whale, yielding much oil for its size,  -— 
which rarely exceeds fifty feet. Marks returned from Australia and _— 
Madagascar indicate that southern Humpbacks move from the polar 
ice in summer towards the Equator in winter, passing from the open 


Southern Ocean to the coastal waters up both sides, we think, of each 
southern continent. The tropical Humpback fisheries are thus hunting 
the same whales as those exploited in the Antarctic, Furthermore, 4 
Humpbacks in the Antarctic are segregated into separate communities 
between which there is little or no interchange. This means that a 
Humpback:stock depleted by whaling in one area cannot be made good 
from another. So this species can be easily overfished, and today 
‘Humpback whaling in the Antarctic is allowed for only four days of 
the whaling season, while the Australian Government has set a limit to 
the Humpback catches of its tropical shore stations. 
Little is known of the distribution of the Blue and Fin whales in 
winter: they are probably widely distributed between the pack ice and 
sub-tropical latitudes; perhaps we shall learn more about this from the —_ 
whale observations now being made for the National Institute of Ocean- } 
ography by many merchant ships. But in the southern summer Blue 
and Fin whales tend to be grouped in six areas spaced round the 
circumpolar sea. Whale marking suggests that there is some interchange + 
between these areas. The success or failure of the present sanctuary in 
the Antarctic (the Pacific sector, now closed to whaling) must depend | 


_ on the amount of this interchange. ; ; WOT, 


_ 


Evidence from Whale Marking , ty 2 oa 
As time goes on, whale marking can be expected to tell us more 
about the life histories of whales, especially if more whales can be 
marked at a known stage in the life cycle, as, for instance, when they  — 
are calves, Eventually it will provide evidence of their dongevity. The. :-475 | 
oldest returns so far are marks from Fin whales after nineteen years. t 
If marking is conducted in a particular area immediately prior toa 
whaling season, then the proportion of marked whales killed during 
the season should give us an idea of the effect of whaling. In such 
attempts to measure the taxation of the stocks, the main source of. ves 
error is the loss in recoveries due to marks overlooked on the flensing = 
platform or lost in cookers. During the voyage of the Enern last year 
we tried fitting some marks with coloured streamers which would hang ‘ed 
over the body surface of the whale and attract the flensers’ attention. —_ 
Whale marking might be used to estimate the absolute numbers of 
whales, because there is an ideal ratio of catch and stock to marked — S 
whales caught and marked whales still at large. But factors like the 
uneven distribution of whales qualify such calculations. The direct 
counting of whales from ships or aircraft is another approach 00! 
a whale census. Recently a N lictpian has been used to count the — 
migrant herds of Pacific Grey whales off California, and a conventional 
aircraft has counted Humpback whales off west Australia Aerial obser 
vations have also been attempted nearer home, in the . ; 
Scotland. The ships of the Discovery Committee 
data from which, it is expected, a rough estimate of the 
population will in due course be made. We can 
figures from such population estimates, but the mat 


its absolute numbers and of the distribution of age through this popula- 


tion. If we knew these things about the populations in the Antarctic 
___whaling field, we could suggest an optimum catch to modify the present 
empirical maximum of 15,500 Blue whale units, . 
____ The determination of age in whales is thus as important as popula- 
_ tion studies. The matter is difficult, but recently we have made some 
progress. For some years Norwegian factory ships have collected the 
ovaries of Blue whales for the National Institute of Oceanography, and 
____we have now dissected several thousands of these. The scars, or corpora 
§ lutea, of past ovulations accumulate in the ovaries of whales: the 
numbers of these scars are undoubtedly associated with age, and it does 
appear that the frequencies of their numbers provide some kind of 
«spectrum of the female age distribution. This approach is now being 


N one sense, the architect working in England today has no public 

at all: if you ask the average person who designed the building 

he lives in, works in, or plays in, he will not know. Few people 

will even be able to name any architects, and if they do name 
one or two they will almost certainly be dead ones. But, in another 
sense, the architect has the whole public at his mercy. As long as 
he can get a-client, he is free to inflict his inventions on everybody. 
No one can avoid being confronted on all sides by architecture of 
one sort or another; the architect is the one artist whom-you cannot 
ignore, shut up, switch off, or escape from. For better or for. worse, 
people spend lifetimes in our buildings; children are born, educated, 
grow up, make love, work, live and die, some in good buildings, some 
in bad. Buildings are the setting and shelter of human life and, 
inasmuch as they are good or bad architecture, they have a good or 
bad influence on the life they contain, And, heaven knows, if. one 
looks at our towns as a whole, far more bad buildings than good 
ones have been built during the past 100 years. 

I think there are two main reasons for this state of affairs. First, 
there is the British blindness to the visual arts. For at least 100 years 
we have produced and delighted in many great writers, politicians, and 
soldiers, but almost no great painters, sculptors, or architects; Even 
now, you have only to listen regularly to the Sunday programme called 
*The Critics’ to see how even: these civilised people “are bewildered 
and flummoxed as soon as the talk leaves literature for the visual arts. 
I think this blindness, even though it has lasted for a century or more, 
is a temporary one; just as we were once considered musically a deaf 

: nation, and now have music and musicians enough to hold our own 
anywhere in Europe, so there are now signs of a great revival of 
: visual awareness. We already have painters and sculptors with a world 
' _ reputation; we have a generation of architects who are beginning to do 
| better things than have been done in England since 1820; and, here 
: and there, one finds patrons appearing, in business firms, government 
authorities, and, above all, in the councils of municipal authorities and 
‘ new towns, who want good architecture and are finding architects to 
give it them. 

And here is the other reason for.the visual squalor of English towns 
—the architects’ own defection; since about 1850, and increasingly in 

the early twentieth century, the architects have gradually contracted 
i out of their social duty to the public. More and more they tended to 
build dream-buildings in fancy-dress styles for rich clients. The big 
country house, the great city bank, the town hall dressed up as a 
Roman temple became the sought-after jobs, and architects acquired 
a reputation as impractical and expensive aesthetes, while housing for 
__ ordinary people was left to the speculative builder, factories to the 
_ engineer, and town planning became a branch of sanitary engineering. 

; again, in spite of the disastrous effects of this contracting out, 
there is no need for pessimism. The present generation of architects 
is almost desperately conscious of its social responsibilities; to most 
is, housing is one of the most interesting, exacting, and exciting 


- 


of architecture in full swing. | 
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re-investigated. There is a valuable clue to the age of the younger 
whales: in the seasonal growth ridges that accumulate on the whale- 
bone plates in the mouth. Norwegian investigators have used whale- 
bone plates to determine the age at sexual maturity, estimating that 
Blue and Fin whales mature at from two to seven years after birth. 
In Sperm whales the teeth may provide a clue to age: sperm teeth in 


‘cross-section show a series of concentric rings like the rings in a tree, 


and it may be that in sperm teeth, also, these are annual rings. 

Within the International Whaling Commission the effort to achieve 
rational whaling continues. At present the commission is anxiously 
watching the stocks of Blue whales while fully aware that Fin whales 
now support the burden of taxation in the Antarctic. The problem is 
a difficult one, and the kind of work I have outlined tries to help the 
commission in its task.—Third Programme 


“are AN Aychitect and His Public 


‘By PETER SHEPHEARD 


Perhaps I had better say a few words on what an architect does. 
His job is, first, to conceive a building, or a group of buildings, which 
will fulfil all the functions demanded of it. Second, to embody this 
conception in drawings: and written descriptions or specifications so 
complete that a building contractor can translate it into reality. Third, 
to see that it is built according to his instructions. In order to do the 
first of these jobs—the conception of the building—he must make 
himself thoroughly familiar with the ways and needs of the building’s 
future inhabitants; if he designs a school, he must become in turn both 
master and pupil, must imagine the movement and the noise, the work 
and the play, the mud on shoes, the mischief in the lavatory. And to 


‘carry out his conception he must not only be a technician in building 


construction, and something of a business man, but above all must have 
a sort of calm excitement about his building which keeps his first 
conception fresh-in his mind until the very last lick of paint has been 
put on and the whole thing starts to work. 

Then—and it may be years after the first idea took shape in his 
mind—is his real moment: to find the building working and full of the 
noise and movement of life; to see it standing complete in the wind 


‘and the rain; and, above all, perhaps, to see the unruly sun doing his 


bidding, bringing his architecture to life shadow by shadow, lighting 
up first this face and then that, warming this court or that window, 
sending down a beam on to altar or sculpture, fountain or planted tree. 

These heady excitements—all of them achieved at one’s client’s 
expense, and, one hopes, to his gratification—tend to produce an 
arrogance of mind in the architect which is his besetting sin. A certain 
firmness of purpose is needed to nurse his conception to maturity; a 
certain ruthlessness in sticking to decisions and avoiding second- 
thoughts; a conviction that it will be all right when one gets it up in the 
daylight. But all this firmness, ruthlessness, and so on must be bent on 
the execution of the conception, on getting it built, and built right; 
the conception itself must be got in deep humility. Humility, that is to 
say, before the requirements of the people who will use the building; 
before the site, its trees, its shape, and the spirit of the place; and before 
the nature of the materials of which the building is made. All these, 
if the architect’s thought has the right quality, will have their say 
in the conception; and if the architect is sensitive to the beauty which 
is in the nature of things, he can do what comes naturally to him, 
solving the problem as he sees it, and let beauty take care of herself. 

Architecture is not a ‘pure’ art. In so far as it has purely formal 
qualities, they are those of sculpture. But although sculpture can be 
purely abstract, at a pinch, architecture certainly cannot. Some archi- 
tects, indeed, get very near to conceiving their buildings as abstract 


‘compositions; especially the followers of Mies van der Rohe, who has 


built in the U.S.A: several exquisite cages of steel and glass, which 

contain their inhabitants as arbitrarily as an aquarium houses fish. 

These élegant cages have, perhaps, some success when they house the 

simplest functions, say that of a small chapel or a single living space; 

but for the complex movement and activity, noise and bustle of a 

building such as a school, they are totally inac'equate. It seems to me 
(continued on page 625) 
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Jubilant crowds assembled in front of the town hall of Trieste on October 5 to celebrate the signing 

of the Italian-Yugoslay agreement on Trieste, Under the agreement Italy takes over the administration 

of Zone A (which has been under Anglo-American military. control since the end of the war) and 
Yugoslavia continues to control Zone B 


Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie, Emperor 

thiopia, who arrives in England today on a 

visit. This photograph was taken after the 

ror had boarded a B.O.A.C. airliner at 

s Ababa on October 6 for the first stage of. 
his. journey 


New discoveries made on the site of the Roman temple in the City 

of London last week: above, a head of Serapis, an ancient Egyptian 

god of the harvest, and a statuette of Hermes; right: a marble 
group including Bacchus (centre) and Silenus (left) 
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British steel makes the world’s news 


* Avanti ”, “ Figaro ”, “ Der Kurier ”’, the “ Herald 

Tribune ”—every day the world’s news is put into print. 

And in almost every civilised country British printing presses 
are there to do it. 

British printing machinery even goes to America, the home of 
giant-size newspapers. 

This machinery is steel. Wherever you go the prefix 

‘ British ’ means steel of the highest quality. New and better 
steels are constantly being developed, and wherever 

there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel 
leads the world 


THE BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


— 


. 26 Se eee (continued from page 621) . 
__ wrong to rob a room of all privacy for the sake of keeping intact the 
_ glass-cage idea, or to omit all soft and sound-deadening materials from 

__ a school hall in case they spoil the brutal. purity of brick and steel; 

__ and wrong in just the same way as it would be to sacrifice the lighting 
and conveniénce of a banking hall by dressing it up as a Florentine 

palace or a Roman bath: in both the convenience of the users of the 
building is sacrificed to a preconceived formal idea. Again, a kind 

of arrogance; almost a kind of deceit, for such stuff is really abstract 
sculpture, and is only built as architecture because there would not be 

_a*hope of getting anyone to pay for it in any other way. 


Practical Problems 


Both steel cages and fancy-dress banks seem to me the result of a 

- direct pursuit of Beauty, who is never caught that way. Beauty in 
architecture comes in only when the architect’s mind is firmly fixed on 
solving practical problems. It is rather like making a tool, such as a 
mower’s scythe. The shape of a scythe is governed by purely practical 
things, weight, balance, angle of cutting edge, and so on; and yet it has 
a startling, almost animal beauty of form. This is not to say that one 
ignores beauty when designing a building: at every step one makes 
decisions which affect its appearance, from the shape of its whole 
volume down to the thickness of a window bar or the fixing of a rain- 
water pipe; and at every one of these decisions one calls on the experi- 
ence of all the other buildings one has ever built or has ever seen 
and been moved by. The more one has seen, the more subconscious 
and unforced one’s decisions can become; and I think that is why most 
architects do their best work when rather old men. 

I have perhaps said enough about the way an architect works; 
enough, at any rate, to show how liable he is to develop a split per- 
sonality. I was struck, when I was listening the other day to Mr. 
Mackendrick’s talk on the film director* by several similarities between 
his work and mine. The same -soft-pedalling of the word ‘art’, for 
example: I have just been doing it myself; but for the architect, 
like the film director, beneath the decent suit which is his ticket to the 
business world, there lies imprisoned an artist ‘ wildly signalling to be 
let out’, his only visible token the slightly unusual tie, or the wrong- 

- coloured shoes. Like the film director, again, the architect’s work is 
team work: two or more will work on the original conception, many 
more on the parts, and then, when the building is as real to the archi- 
tects as it ever will be, although it is still only a bundle of drawings, it 
has to be launched down the long process of contracting and sub- 
contracting, when hundreds of hands will take part in its creation, a 
slip by any one of which means a subtraction, however minute, from 
what the architect originally intended. Often, in the throes of this long 
and exasperating process, the architect will think wistfully of the poet 
sitting by his typewriter, the artist in front of his canvas, the sculptor 
with his block of stone, each also in travail with an idea, but an idea 
which will soon stand complete with every word, every brushmark, 
every last peck of the chisel, the artist’s own work, blameable on no one 
else. And yet, is this individual responsibility so good after all? Is it 
not partly the reason why the individual artist, freed from his medieval 
responsibility to the Church, or his renaissance subservience to his 
patron, now finds himself stuck in the side alleys and culs-de-sac he has 
so resolutely explored, while the architect alone of all the other artists 
is still involved in the everyday life of his time? 

You will see from what I have said that an architect cannot have a 
public of his own in the novelist’s sense of a following of devoted 
admirers. He does not have to sell his works, as a novelist does his 
books; he has to get clients, of course, but the client buys the design 
without seeing it, like a pig in a poke (hardly any clients can under- 
stand the drawings architects do) and, except in the case of an indivi- 
dual house for the client himself, the building is used by people who 
have had no say in the choice of architect. These users of the building, 

_ the schoolchildren, the flat-dwellers, the congregation, the audience, are 

the first beneficiaries of architecture and it is the architect’s first duty to 

_ satisfy them. The client, in such cases, is often a committee of a local 
authority or a corporation, or the board of a company; sometimes 
enlightened -and expert in what it wants and how it wants it done, 
sometimes less so, and needing guidance and suggestions from the archi- 
tect in new ways of planning and new methods of building construction. 

_ Most large jobs now are done for committees of one kind or another, 

and some architects, especially those who have never had the experience 
working for a rich private client, tend to grumble about this; I think, 
aly. Committees do tend to be slow, they are sometimes 
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offended and on rare occasions offensive; but on the whole they respond 
at least as well as individuals to plain dealing and one can almost 
always find on a committee ja kindred spirit to appeal to. After all, 
people are not on committees for fun; there is always a measure, and 
sometimes a large one, of idealism in the very fact that they are there. 

Much more serious is the choice which the architect must make 
between public and private practice, that is between working as the 
salaried official of an authority on the one hand and as a free lance 
private practitioner on the other. Public practice offers security of 
employment and no lack of exciting work on such things as schools and 
housing and town planning. Private practice offers freedom, sometimes 
freedom to starve, and often a more varied choice of work; it is difficult 
in private practice to ensure an even flow of work, and taxation makes 
it impossible to save money in good years to pay for bad ones. Which 
you choose is largely a question of temperament; I have worked in 
both public and private offices and I am now in what I consider the 
very pleasant position of being in private practice with almost all my 
jobs being done for local authorities and public bodies; so that I can 
treat my staff like human beings, without having an establishment 
officer to tell me when I should be cross with them, and yet have the 
interest and responsibility of doing public projects of a nationally 
and socially important kind. 

But I think a much more important distinction than that between 
public and private practice is that between the small and the large 
office. I believe that for the sake of good architecture and the happiness 
and keenness of the staff on which good architecture largely depends, 
each project must be done by a small group who see it through, and 
whose leader conceives the work as a whole. Even in quite small offices 
a principal gets caught up with meetings and letters and administra- 
tion, and soon finds himself not drawing any more; as soon as this 
happens, and he accepts it, he is finished as an architect. Large offices, 
both public and private, sometimes forget this, and turn into great 
plan factories, whére some do the design, others the working drawings, 
and no one exercises proper architectural control over each individual 
project. If the large office organises itself in small groups each with a 
project to do, this disadvantage is removed, and excellent work is being 
done in this way by some of the largest of all, such as the London 
County Council itself. 


Need for More Criticism 

I have spoken of the client who orders the building and pays for it, 
and the immediate public who use the building; what about the wider 
public who pass by and seem not to know or care about buildings 
or architecture at all? I think their ignorance and apathy could be 
largely dispelled if there were more discussion and criticism of archi- 
tecture in the press, on the air, and everywhere else. It is all very well 
for Barnett Freedman} to pour derision and abuse on art critics—all 
artists lap up every word the critics write and then slang them in just 
the same way but, believe me, most architects (not all, it is true, but 
most) would give absolutely anything to hear architecture talked about 
as much as music, painting, and sculpture are today. It is true there are 
difficulties in the criticism of architecture which do not attend that of 
the other arts. For one thing, criticism may bring down on the architect’s 
head the wrath of his client, and as the client has by then bought the 
building and paid for it, his anger will be fanned by his impotence to 
do anything about it. Again, it is fair to criticise a painting after looking 
at it or a book after reading it, whereas, say some people, you cannot 
criticise architecture unless you know the whole story, the difficulties of 
the site, the restrictions imposed by the client, the town planners, the 
available money, and so on. Yes; but there are beginnings—in The 
Times, in The Architectural Review; and one client, Time-Life Incor- 


‘ porated, actually invited and encouraged criticism of their splendid new 


building last year. I, for one, think nothing would do as much good to 
architecture—apart from better architects—as a critic on the tail of 
every one of us—Home Service 


Those who are familiar with and enjoy The Saturday Book (Hutchinson, 
25s.) will not be disappointed with the fourteenth issue; those coming 
fresh to it will find plenty to interest and amuse them. The pictures are 
lavish and in some cases luscious, illustrating (among other themes) the 
way that ladies beautify themselves, the history of the chorus girl, archi- 
tecture behind the Iron Curtain, the emblems by which tradesmen display 
their calling. Contributors to the text include Ogden Nash, Julian Symons, 
James Laver, Robert Gibbings, L. P. Hartley, and Gerald Bullett. The 
editor of this handsome volume (complete in box ready to post) is 
John Hadfield. 
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Oil means people 


The Shell companies, in their operations across the 
world, pay the wages of about 250,000 people. Good 
wages for good work. People who make their careers 
with Shell seldom look over their shoulders for better 
prospects or better treatment in other jobs. 


The Shell family is of all races, creeds-and colours. Of the . 
250,000 on the payrolls, more than 240,000 are nationals 

of the countries in which they work. Oil pioneering has 
often done much to improve and steady the economy 

of a country by providing revenue for its treasury, 

and employment, wages and buying power for its workers. 


- Finding, producing or refining oil in a hitherto uninhabited 

_ region can involve the creation of whole new communities 
with schools, churches, hospitals, health services, roads... 
and a real sense of civic pride. These social services may 
add greatly to operating costs, but that is welfare. 


7 For every man or woman who works with Shell, 
another 1,000 depend on Shell to make the wheels of _ 
their world go round. The products of Shell Research 
equip your garage (oil and petrol), your garden (insecticides 
and weed killers), your kitchen (detergents and kerosene) 
and your dressing-table (cosmetics and medicines). 


Shell employ people by the tens of thousands. 
They serve people by the hundred millions. > 
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pepataion is increasing, and will become even greater. 


task of finding out what we did to life, and what life 
could hardly fail to see that we are both those 
ought to become one. Such a balance is not 


for others, too much must not be expected of us. 
sages or saints, but we will confer a real good on 
come more mellow and more whole. Wholeness has 
, for it entails the acceptance of all that is most 
‘ourselves. This could be painful for us, but delightful 
, since we are then much less apt to leave our sins 
thers to ay. up. 


Final Ricative Task 
In this search for insight, ‘some of us feel} to be cautioned and 


of irony perhaps, and proper modesty in the presence of good and 
evil. To suggest that we older people are capable of this noble 

_ accounting, and that it is our final creative task, is a grave statement. 
So one must quickly add that age cannot spend all its long days, 
and often wakeful nights, in seeing itself in the light of eternity. Old 
~ people may, at a deep level, be facing their inner judges and doing it 
q a valiantly. At a more ordinary level they spend much of their time 
a being astonished at their own unimportance. They feel so minute and 
ephemeral, that they doubt that their identity will last as long as 
it decently should. They are tired of themselves, and ready to relinquish 

_ the rags and tatters of themselves that still cling together. 

They are also constantly bedevilled by a question that they cannot get 
e tid of, and that is ‘How long must we make ourselves last?’ For 
the haunting thought is always in our heads that perhaps we know 
nothing of age. It may all lie ahead, and can only be faced day by 
day to its unseeable end. Each hour nibbles at our solidity, and we 
M ~ relinquish something in every little humiliation. Trying twice before 
¢ 7 one’s” knees get one upright. One’s own knees! Not seeing what 
| others see, not hearing what they hear, missing the point, and so— 
"pretending one was not interested. Often it was true: one was not 
interested. ‘The emphasis, noise, and clamour of life seem out of 

proportion to sense. Something else is true, and must be admitted : 
Aialincss becomes very attractive. Sitting in a decent silence, enjoying 
presence of the you that does not talk, and liking even better the 
apa of the one that does. One’s mind open, in case there is any 
_ peace about; but turning away from the too personal, in search of the 

personal—we need a good deal of blankness for that. 


effigy” that no longer functions? So we may demand with energy 
Who should be interested if not we? Who else started these lives and 
ts?’ We have a great need to know certain things. We long to 
aw the logic in which we were a link, and—if we can—to catch 
limpse of the new thing that lies beyond us. We watch, all the 
time, to see where life fructifies, and where it lies dormant. If suffering 
comes to those we know well, we care above all that the suffering should 
to further life. Perhaps we have come to care more for the 
lity of life than we do for those who carry it; the old want to learn 
ho among the young has the gift of learning. For the old can feel 
tified, or condemned, by all that they engendered. © 

u all that is what we long for, fruitlessly, very often. “What we 

¢ is an odd experience of anonymity, as though we moved along the 
racks between the lives of other people. I know one woman who was 
lovely that as she walked all eyes were on her, and if she turned 
had turned to look at her. As she aged she noticed that 
i through her, as though she were not there at all. 
sense of freedom, but also a sense that she had 

i e could go ganywhere, into 0 houses.and out 
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all know. a Rthet proportion as rid peer in the 


Sp. ‘one wonders if the old can make themselves more 
‘welcome. How could we do this? One way might be 


ve. If we take it on, out of necessity for ourselves, 


some encouraged. ‘Facing oneself does require much realism, a shimmer - 


‘im 
Pareet- jt 1s cold to be left out, and who wants to be treated like an 


ar 


prudent not to try. 
It may be this experience of being invisible that makes so many _ 
old people give up wearing their social masks. No longer greatly 


impressed by humanity, no longer sure that they themselves exist, Ay 
feeling it hardly matters if they do, they gain a new ease in remaining 


as uncovered and limpid as children. If to be tempered in the fires 
of insight is the task of age, perhaps this childlike naturalness is its 
reward. Old people do tend to enjoy indulging in mild eccentricity. 
This could be one aspect of our anonymity, combined with the fact 
that the old have so much life in them that cannot be lived; we dare 
to be natural at last, and really care little for the opinion of others. 


I have heard it said that the vigour and richness of character in a _ 


country is proved by the number of great eccentrics that it produces. So, 
let old people make their contribution here. 

‘There is another aspect of age somewhat akin to this, that is almost 
embarrassing to speak of because of its extreme improbability. One 
wants to shield it from younger ears. Yet it is innocent, and may be for- 
given us. It is this—the old feel very young. At moments, that is. Though 
we are aching, inadequate wrecks, there are times when, in our hearts, 


‘we are incurably, deliciously young. I have no idea whether we should 


be or we should not be. Who is to say? Undoubtedly the quality of 
this strange youthfulness matters greatly. And observation tells us 
that it varies greatly. All that I am sure of is that an unexpected 
freshness comes to one when old. I have seen it rise in the lined face — 
of a woman in her nineties, and it suffused her with a virginal lightness. 
And who has not been struck by the guileless purity in the eyes of many 
old men? 

This puzzling newness is so buoyant a thing it is a problem how 
to deal with it discreetly. Explain it as you will, it feels like happiness: 
but also like release and exemption. If taken in too literal a manner 
it may make you want to start again, and how can this be done? 
For the absurd fact is. that an irrational and very high-spirited you 
is convinced that it now knows how to live. And could: there is the 
danger. For two pins it would try. In fancy, and very nearly in fact, 
it is ready to start out at once and see the world. It knows clearly 


that the necessary physical strength is lacking, as well as the robust 


purse, and that the perfect companion, who would like exactly what you _ 
like, has not been met in a lifetime of looking. Yet this unconquerable ~ 
you, who might easily make a fool of you, must be honoured. It must 
be honoured greatly, for the leap of expectancy that rises in its heart 
is authentic, and I beg you to believe me when I say it is pristine in 
its freshness. 


Gaiety in Age ; 

This gaiety in age is accompanied by, perhaps even partly caused by, 
the realisation that though our drama has been played, and that nothing 
much will now happen to us in the outside world, our battle too is over. 
And that fills us with a surge of triumph. It is like a great thrust of 
cognition, for we have lived our lives. We have been through that 
mystifying travail. We have worked, and suffered, and: sinned and 
loved, and known happiness. We have done harm and done” good, 
We have seen ugliness and beauty. We have been broken, and we have 
come through. So that some part of us is free: free of trying, free of 
any need of hope. And somewhere we are clear. A little clear: as 
though at the core there was an infinitesimal diamond, and there the 
conflict of living is stilled. 

If age is at all as I see it, then age is undeniably stormy. Stormy, 
but quiet; contradictory, in fact. Very well, that is what age can be. 
And how could it be anything less? If our true occupation is accounting 
for our lives, and relinquishing ourselves, no one can say that such a 


great matter could be accomplished easily. It is only after the combat 


that rest comes to the wrestler. 
Facing our own truth, giving ourselves up—think of these a moment 
longer. Even a hint of truth feels like a spear in the heart. And to 


again. No one would stop her for no one ‘aol see her. She even os . 
wondered if she dared dance instead of just walking, but Boe it more ‘4 


x 
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FROM OXFORD 
to the highways of the world 


Industrial Oxford begins at Cowley. And at Cowley begins a chain which encircles the world, 
its links of steel maintaining and strengthening the tradition of British supremacy in engineering .. . 


in the shape of many of Britain’s most famous cars with bodywork by-Pressed Steel Company Limited. 
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C=: are one of Britain’s greatest, and most valuable 


exports—earning vital hard currency, maintaining 


wee ee a ee ae 
Oe ae a ee we ce 


employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel Company 


Ny 


Limited is proud to be associated not only with many of 
the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 


Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, 


Singer and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet 


Down-town New York Cars bring dollars. The Australian Outback Rough terrain or smooth, to achieve >wortld renow1. 
major proportion of British cars exported to the under Pole Star or Southern Cross, Pressed Steel 
New World has Pressed Steel bodywork. bodywork adds strength to British cars. 


PRESSED STEEL GOMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers. of 
CAR BODIES 


Factories: COWLEY, OXFORD + THEALE, BERKSHIRE * LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 
Head Office: cowiey + London Office: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, WI 
Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 


. new ‘richness, and marvel and meaning 
and sometimes: the candle of sentience which ‘we each 


‘| 
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Bee aetr disarmament Sit 


~ disarmament Should remain. Se “supreme aim of 
our ‘international policy” and that although the 
arms race | ‘is folly of the most extravagant kind. 


_ democracies must continue to examine each and | 
every proposal to eradicate such folly, however . 
- suspect the motives and however specious the 
arguments may appear at first sight’ (sic), yet 
- £QOn no account should we even consider’ [my 
italics] surrendering our stockpile of atomic and — 


“western unity and strength’; on the contrary, — 


yas 3 us keep, and if necessary increase, our 
, insurance Policies ’ . In other words, we ‘aim’, — 


: we ‘examine’, but we never, no never, consider 
3 doing anything to reduce the immense burdens 
; of expenditure and anxiety under which the 
_ whole world is being crushed, On the contrary, 
we go on increasing them. — 
The tragedy © of it is that, 
unfortunate impression ‘conveyed by his grandi- 
loquent journalistic phrases, calculated to con- 
vince the reader and hearer of our own complete 
reasonableness and of communist insincerity, 
See Mr: Curtis seems to. have been speaking i in good 
eke faith. 
= § I am not suggesting that Mr. Vyshinsky is 
an angel of sweetness and light, or that the 
_ Soviet Union is not out to get all ‘the advantage 
- - she can in any new turn of international bar- 
gaining. What I do suggest is that it is time that 
we all became a little realistic. 
I have recently prepared from official sources 
*Chronology of Negotiations for the Inter- 
=e A a Control of Atomic Energy’ which will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of the 
Atomic Scientists Journal. The thing that 
emerges most clearly from a straight reading of 
lis is aes at every stage of this unhappy piece 
ry each party to the negotiations has 
et is its own advantage, even within the © 
of a world settlement that might have 
: eryone’s advantage. But since under ° 
e circumstances security for some spells 
insecurity for others, no agreement. has been 
“4 a the arms race has continued. __ 
need to realise is that in a world 
nuclear weapons there is no military 
F seen reasonable and sincere or 
a d insincere. I believe that we 
have reached this j impasse because we have failed 
1d that ‘ peace through strength’ is 
gamble oe in fear and — and is 
e essential , immoral, wrong. 
-e ahs a on the 3 tremendous 


fe? success”. 


And of course the statesmen of the western | 


a : rf hydrogen bombs, our military alliances, our _ 


authority for his theory that the 
: . _ Dabrowski and the persons on board ship were * 
in spite of the — 


yourself what have 
‘Everything that isn’t - 


’ 


ae 


fact that. it was another tremendous ‘step along 


. the same road, 
Russia has. now made an offer: whickt Sertainiy: 
implies a major concession on her part. Instead — 


of reiterating _ our intention of _increasing 
“insurance ‘policies’ which are, after all, no 
guarantee against suicide and *which become 


‘invalid when we do commit suicide, would it 


not have been better at least to have contributed 


'to a lessening of international tension by a 
‘courteous welcome of the latest Russian offer 


_Letters to the Editor | 


i the Pores Confaencd can Yaiver the ; 


f 


and an assumption that it is a genuine attempt © 


to find agreement? This could perhaps have 
been combined with a hope that not too much 


_ time will be spent in unprofitable discussions on 


what is to be the ‘ agreed norm’. We might even 
perhaps suggest that it should be zero. That is 


a8 good round figure. It might even be accepted. 


Yours, etc., 
West Drayton ~ KATHLEEN LONSDALE 


The Shape of Freedom 

' Sir—Mr. A. W. H. Nicolson, in THE 
LISTENER of September 30, cites Higgins- 
Colombos, Law of the Sea, pages 178-186, as 


not at any time subject to British jurisdiction ’. 


- He would appear to have overlooked the 


reference on page 181 to the Brussels Conven- 
tion’ of 1926, in which Poland, amongst other 
nations, agreed to 
. . . the general principle that ibe and cargoes 
owned or operated by governments for commer- 
cial purposes shall, as to legal actions and 


remedies, be subject to common maritime law. 
On page 222 of the same work it is stated that- 


The English Courts possess jurisdiction to 
entertain a writ of habeas corpus brought by any 


person retained in custody on board a foreign - 


vessel in a British port, and to test its validity. 


That is one provision of ‘common maritime 
law’ to which a foreign, ship, even if state- 
owned, submits herself when she is operated 
‘for commercial purposes ’.—Yours, etc., 
Fakenham H. G. THURSFIELD 


. 


The Right of Political Asylum 


Siracie. Hobsbawm’s letter (THE LISTENER, 
October 7) asserts that the criteria of asylum 
ought to be the same, whatever the political 
system of the applicant’s country, and that I 
missed this point in my talk. In fact I dealt 
with: it by controverting it. The grant of 
asylum is a political act, and to say that 


political views ought not to enter into it 


is unrealistic. I think (and I said) that things 
are coming close to the line in the U.S.A., but 
that the ‘ political system’ argument has weight 
and is still enough to tip the scales. Humanity, 
after all, is the underlying motive in granting 
asylum, ‘and the question whether a fugitive will 
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does not really support his case: 
possible for countries with different systems to 


-weakness in the principle. 
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And since even the poorest of us receive so much, is it not natur 
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Russia. and France in the nineteenth century 
it is perfectly 


provide candidates for asylum—communist 
Russia and nazi Germany are obvious examples. 

I agree with Dr. Hobsbawm’s other point, in 
so far as he is saying (as I said also) that the 


whole question of asylum wears a different 


aspect in a world where there is little freedom 
of movement between countries. But when he 
suggests that many expatriates from east Europe — 
‘run no risks at home’ he is turning a blind 
eye to the argument which probably works most 
powerfully on public opinion in England: 
which is, of course, the ‘ political system’ argu- 
ment. If one can ‘run no risks at home’ only 
by refraining from criticising the government, 
that is so repugnant to English feelings that a 


_ case for asylum arises almost automatically. I 


quite agree that this leads to the absurdity that 
a large part of the population of, say, Poland — 
could ask for asylum merely because they prefer 
liberty to intolerance. But that reflects the 
lamentable state of the world wather than any 
Perhaps it is only 
because of restrictions on movement that the 
demand for asylum does not grossly exceed the 
supply.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge H. W. R. Wapbe 
‘The Queen’s Government’ 

Sir,—Mr. T. E. Utley in his Third Pro- 
gramme talk on Sir Ivor Jennings’ book The 
Queen’s Government (printed in THE LISTENER 
of September 30) says that the main conclusions 
of the book are indisputable and authoritative. 

The first of these is that British elections are 
decided by the winning of the marginal seats. 
This seems to me like saying that a see-saw — 
oscillates about its pivot; it is true enough, but 
not very helpful advice if you want to swing 
a see-saw—or an election. 

The second is that the marginal seats are in 
lower-middle-class areas. This again is broadly 
true, but it is a rather misleading way of looking 
at things. They are not marginal because they 
are lower-middle-class areas; they are marginal 
because the kind of people who live there are 
the kind of people who waver between tory 
and Labour; and they are lower-middle-class 
because it is the same kind of people who get on 
averagely well in the world. 

The third conclusion is that the political 
parties are forced to tailor their policies to suit 
the marginal voters, who thus have dispropor- 
tionate influence, and that this is a bad thing. 
This, again, is rather misleading. To win an 
election one of the two parties must propound 
a policy which satisfies their own partisans and 
the marginal vote as well, so as to give them a 
majority of the votes. Nothing could be simpler 
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Many people suffer from foot ailments. Perhaps you are one of the Pao) ones and your feet have never 


been distorted by shoes that never fitted you! ea be, 
| Your feet are worth protection. You only have two.....and they have to last a lifetime! 
. Protect the natural form of your feet by wearing the shoes designed by 
Sir Herbert Barker. 
’ If you have difficulty in finding a comfortable, elegant: and correctly fitting shoe, 


please write to Dept. 28 for our Brochure and we will also tell you the : 


name of your nearest Stockist. 
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- book published ‘the subject, Benedikt 


‘Kautsky’s book Teufel und Verdammte (Devils 
— and Damned), i is a major book. This book of the 
son of Karl Kautsky, himself a_ well-known 


author, who spent seven years in German con- 


a. the book on the institution of the concentration — 
camp written for the future historian, published — 
by the Biichergilde Gutenberg, Ziirich, and the © 


Volksbuchhandlung, Vienna, has not yet. been 
translated into Se —Yours, etc., 


London, W.9- STEFAN Kutanial: 
b ee correspondence is now closed. —EpIror, 


THE LISTENER] ~ 


j The iscdatets 


: ‘Sir,—May I raise a small protest in aetcick 
of humanism? With Mr. Watkins’ talk I have 
‘no quarrel, except over his ad hominem defini-_ 
tion of the humanist as ‘a man who is angry 
with God’ and the implications of this defini- 

tion. Anti- theological polemics are merely part 

of the growing pains of humanism. However, 
I should like to express my disagreement with 
the concluding paragraph of your editorial com- 
ment (THE LISTENER, 
‘humanists made the grave mistake of being un- 


far graver ‘one of unreasonable pessimism. If 
y ee the humanistic attitude is conditioned by the 


hic grew, the neo-Paulism of today is 
conditi ned by a ridiculously narrow historical 
” perspective. Naturally, the shocking: events of 
the last twenty years engross- ‘a large part of our 
attention. | The point is that we failed to use a 
¥ sufficient historical imagination before that time. 
/we done so, we might have been prepared 
be” react little more pre oe to such reminders as 

Himmler or Belse! 


We Te 

carelessly as all ‘tape and . with i it its’ belief 
) the possibility and the usefulness of intellec- 
yal and advancement. Apart from any- 


Es _ Cambridge. 


yn concentration camps (pub- — at 
rmany, of course) I have read ~ 
majo works, but surely the best _ 


- haps. the chorus in the 


: ‘centration camps, is without any doubt the — 

S - fundamental book on the subject. ‘Unfortunately 
Pe the book, not a book of personal memories but. ~ 
; 
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_...Prometheus represents 


September 30). The 


Lj duly optimistic. In reaction, we today make the | 


= “narrow | nvironment of | leisure and security in | 


the whole question. 


! ‘a 
Humanism is not a religion: it is an attitude 


—a Particularly valuable one today.—Yours, etc., 
Tain LonIeE 


Tragedy and lision 

Sir,—May I reply to the letters on this topic 
published in THE LISTENER of September 23 
and 30? Dr. Maybaum begins with the illum- 
inating point that Christianity presents the 
Hebrew message within the framework of 
tragedy. Yet it is, as he agrees, a transformation 
of the tragic theme. The message remains one 

of “ good tidings’; the ‘ success-story’ (as he 
calls it) is still a success-story and so, I think, 


i ‘non-tragic. Dr. Maybaum makes another valu- 
able contribution to the discussion in his dis-~ 


tinction between the characters of ancient and 


_ modern tragedy, though his description of Greek 
_ drama exaggerates into a universal proposition 
- what may fairly be called a tendency. But even 
= if it were true that the Greek tragic hero always 


“exists in self-centred aloofness’, the introduc- 
tion in later tragedy of the biblical view of man 
_ would not necessarily carry with it the biblical 


: view of God. Love of one’s neighbour does not 


. have all the implications of a love of God. E 
Professor Davison cites L. R. Farnell to sup- 

port his own disagreement with the common 

interpretation of ‘ Prometheus Vinctus’ which I 


followed. If he is thinking of Farnell’s reference 
to the play in Cults of the Greek States, Vol. I, 


what Farnell says is that Prometheus, and per- 
*“ Agamemnon’, depart 
from the usual view of Aeschylus that Zeus is 
‘omnipotent. This has no bearing on the state- 
ment in my talk that Zeus is imperfect in respect 


of wisdom and the moral use of his power. 
~ Zeus’ own messenger admits by implication 


that Zeus is not omniscient, and explicitly 
states that Zeus takes no cognizance of lament, 
thereby provoking Prometheus’ retort that time 
will teach. The brevity of my remark that 
“ goodness” was mislead- 


_ ing; I meant beneficence to man, which is 


prominent in theological discussion of God’s 
goodness. In the play, Prometheus’ enemies and 
friends alike emphasise his ‘ philanthropia’. 
Mr. Stein says that ‘tragedy leaves off where 
[Christian] theology begins’. Just so. My thesis 
was that biblical theology requires affirmations 
of faith which break the bounds of tragedy and 
cause it, in Mr. Stein’s words, ‘to pass into 
something else ’. Where we have genuine tragedy 


we lack either of two essential elements of that - 


faith.—Yours, etc., ; 
' Glasgow, W.3 D. DaicHES RAPHAEL 


‘{This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
Bo THe LISTENER] 


Limits _ lo Railway Electrification 
_Sir,—Referring to Mr. Allen’s broadcast (an 
extract from which was published in THE 


LISTENER of September 23), I disagree with his 


conclusion that there will not be much further 


railway electrification on British Railways for 


some time to come. The advantages of electrifi- 
cation are so great that electrification should be 


carried out with all possible speed. 


(1) It will save about 10,000,000 tons of good 
quality coal each year (see the Weir Report). 
(2) Some years ago there were 23,000 steam 
locomotives on our railways. Today, owing to 
road competition, there are only 19,000. Our 
policy should.be to replace these steam loco- 
motives by electric locomotives each being only 
slightly heavier than the locomotive which it 
replaces, but having two-and-a-half times more 
tractive effort. .When, eventually, these loco- 


of the phrase ‘ the ifaw ; 


“electtic t traction will be able to. carry three 
the present tonnage which last year 
300,000,000 tons, while road transport ca 


900,000,000 tons of goods and minerals. The 4 
railways would be able to carry oF woskd ee 
per annum while road transport would carry ee 


300,000,000 tons annually. 
(3) This large transfer of goods and mineral — 


traffic from road transport to rail transport — a 


would be facilitated by the fact that electrifi- 
cation would reduce the annual operating costs 
of the railways by 50 per cent., enabling fares 
and freight charges to be reduced by about 45 


per cent. Rail transport would become cheaper 


than road transport. . 

(4) Incidental savings would be considerable. 
There might well be a reduction in the annual 
cost of road accidents of £30,000,000. There 
would certainly be the complete saving of the 
annual damage caused by smoke from steam 
locomotives, recently estimated at £20,000,000. 

(5) Railway electrification is an urgent neces- 


_sity. It would solve our transport problems and 


help to reduce the cost of living. Mr. Cock, 
chairman of the recent committee on railway ~ 
electrification, has estimated that with an ex- 
penditure of £24,000,000 per annum, 280 route. 
miles of line could be electrified each year, 
including 700 track miles.—Yours, etc., 
Twickenham W. WAKEFIELD ADAM 


Tomorrow’s Airliners 

Sir,—In Mr. Peter Masefield’s interesting talk 
‘Tomorrow’s Airliners’ (THE LISTENER, Sep- 
tember 30) he states that in 1964 the fares will 
average about sixpence per mile. 

Last’ year, travelling by T.W.A. from New 
York to Los Angeles I paid £35—approximately— 
threepence per mile. Are we to assume that 
ten years hence our fares will still be double 
what the American fares are now?—Yours, etc., 

St. Annes-on-Sea B. HousLey 


Pronunciation of English 

Sir,—There must be many listeners who 
would like an occasional talk on the new pro- 
nunciation of English. From talks I hear I 
realise that many pronunciations given in the 
various Oxford dictionaries are outmoded. The 
leader of the expedition that has just sailed said 
‘artic’ and ‘antartic’ throughout his talk and 
I assume that he knows how these words are 
now pronounced. An Oxford professor pro- 
nounced ‘ decade’ like ‘ decayed’ and one of the 
speakers in ‘ Literary Opinion’ began with the 


metaphor ‘ slough off ’, making ‘ slough’ rhyme 
with ‘ plough’. ; 
Yours, etc., 
Faversham R. A. AuTy 


‘News Diary’ 
Sir,—I have been a regular subscriber to THE 
LISTENER since November 1951. The pile of 


~ nearly 150 copies is now a little too bulky to 


continue to keep in my small house and it 
becomes a wrench to part with so much 
valuable reading matter. 

I feel sure, however, that you will be pleased 
to know that I have carefully preserved the 
middle ‘ News Diary’ page. Three years of this 
page does not take up much space, especially if 
one takes the trouble and spends but a few 
seconds each week to punch two holes in the 
left-hand page and inserts it in a simple two-pin 
file. This file I now look upon as an addition to 
my library of singular value, and I would like to 
draw the attention of other readers to this most 
effective way of preserving a detailed and valu- 
able record of our contemporary history. 


Yours, etc., 
Caversham Eric D. Berry 
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Paul Cezanne 


By DAVID SYLVESTER ~ 


HE pretensions of a minor artist are the likeliest cause of his 

downfall. The pretensions of a great artist are his greatness. 

Never has there been an artist with pretensions greater than 

Cézanne’s. It was not only that he set out to make colour do 
more than it had ever done before. It was rather that his pretensions 
were so fraught with contradictions. He wanted ‘to make of impres- 
sionism something solid and enduring like the art of the museums’. 
He devoted his genius to denying the natural bent of his temperament, 
with its romanticism of feeling and taste for romantic subjects which 
in his early days often brought him to the verge of expressionism. 
Denying his temperament?—the phrase is so grossly over-simplified 
as to be quite wrong. He subli- 
mated, transformed, his romanti- 
cism by opposing to it a will to 
discipline, to economy, and to 
fidelity to the observed facts: and 
the polarity was there to the bitter 
end. It was a struggle not unlike 
that into which Yeats threw him- 
self. And the outcome, as with 
Yeats, was a language whose taut- 
ness and: muscularity have never 
been surpassed, for it could be 
achieved only by having. to bring 
under control an impulse to free- 
dom and fantasy stronger than any 
ordinary genius would dare to try 
to control. But mentioning even a 
giant like Yeats.in the same breath 
as Cézanne is to feel one has com- 
mitted a blasphemy. 

It was not only his subjectivity 
that Cézanne had to discipline but 
the objective world, not only the 
anarchy of his own emotions but 
the anarchy of nature, its way of 
slipping from the painter’s grasp 
as he tries to bring it under con- 
trol. And he never, so to speak, 
injected nature with a shot of seda- 
tive in order to make it easier to 
handle: he gave it its head. So it 
is that in some of his finest still- 
lifes, like the big ‘Pommes et 
Oranges ’ in the Jeu de Paume, the 
objects seem to be trying to assert 
their will to live by jumping 
about, jumping out of the picture, 
jumping out of place. And still 
they are held there, in place; just. 

To hold things in place, this was 
his problem, not to put them there. 
And it was this problem that determined the nature of his classicism. 
He wanted to ‘refaire Poussin sur nature’. But it was not the ideal 
architecture of Poussin that he aspired to, not the resonant music of 
volumes and intervals that are the product of invention. To do Poussin 
over again from nature in this sense was the achievement of Seurat. 
But Cézanne was a much less abstract,artist than Seurat or Poussin. 
The composition of his paintings presents no graad and formal structure 
reflecting a vision of Elysium. It was determined, as he said, by the 
need to render the distarices of objects in nature from the eye; and the 
impression it engenders—whatever the artificiality of its inner mechanics 
—is one of informality, of complete naturalness. Where he is classical 
is in the inevitability in which every object is held in place because 
every nuance of form is locked with the next in a tension at once terrible 
and serene embracing every inch of the canvas in a precarious yet. im- 
mutable unity and harmony. 


* Cézanne 4 la Barbiche’ 
Cézanne at the Tate Gallery 


(c. 1901), from the exhibition of paintings by 


Everything is held in place in relation to everything else and to the 
confines of the rectangle. Everything, as it fills out space, clings tight to 
the surface of the picture. Nowhere more so than in the sumptuously 
monumental ‘ Portrait de Gustave Geffroy ’ included in the recent loan 
exhibition at the Orangerie in Paris or the austerely meditative ‘ Cézanne 
a la Barbiche ’ in the current exhibition at the Tate, an exhibition which, 
if it contains less major works than the scrappy but inspiring collection 
at the Orangerie, is a model of intelligent and perceptive planning, 
hanging, and cataloguing. At the same time, the National Gallery’s 
‘La Vieille au Chapelet’ in the Tate exhibition and the similarly 
Rembrandtesque half-length ‘ Portrait de Vallier’ in the show at the 
Orangerie reveal how Cézanne 
could’ lose control: In these two 
paintings the unity is not sustained 
throughout the canvas:. only part 
of the picture is held in that vice- 
like tension, while the rest of it, 
especially the background, detaches 
itself and floats away. 

The art of Cézanne is—as all 
art is, only much more so—a reso- 
lution of contradictions. To speak 
of its conflicts between an extreme 
subjectivity and a rigorous classi- 
cism and between the anarchy of 
nature and the discipline of com- 
position \is only part of the story. 
The hard-won impersonality still 
does not preclude a freedom and 
eloquence’ of brushwork- which 
makes our contemplation of his 
paintings an intimate contact with 
his personal gestures. The austerity 
of his design does not prevent his 
colour from. possessing a sensuous 
richness which is truly rhapsodic. 
The fact that he was an innovator, 
one or another of whose shattering 
discoveries has been-exploited by 
almost every painter who has come 
in his wake, has to be reconciled 
with the fact that his art was the 
summation and consolidation of» 
most of the important discoveries 
made by European painting since 
the onset of the Renaissance. 

So the range of his achievement 
is hardly less immense than its 
profundity. And. it may be this 
breadth which explains the degree 
of his absolute dedication to paint- 
ing. It is perhaps those whose 
obsessions and emotional needs are rather restricted, like Leonardo, 
who are impelled to find several channels through which to exercise 
them, whereas those whose impulses and obsessions are very broad in 
Scope can canalise them only by giving themselves to a single activity. 

One can meditate endlessly on Cézanne’s life and works, as on the 
life and works of a saint. To think of the works is to know what 
painting essentially is. To think of the life is to know what is human 
grandeur. 


A new venture in paper-back ada has been made by Collins with 
their Fontana Art Books, of which the first six volumes out of a planned 
sixty are.now available. For 4s. per volume over fifty pages of reproduc- 


tions, thirty in full colour, are provided, together with a biographical sketch — 


of the’ artist concerned and commentaries on the plates. These first ‘six’ 
volumes deal with Botticelli, nlg= ree ie El pees Van saps 
Renoir, and Cézanne. - > , ; - ‘ 
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Atoms FLY ‘FARM 
' exists at Anglo-Iranian’s 
‘Sunbury Research Station. 
Here flies are reared on a 
balanced diet, in centrally heated rooms. They grow into 
normal, healthy, well-built flies. Familiar pests. Excellent 
carriers of disease. These flies are used to measure the 
effectiveness of oil-based insecticides; destroyers of insect 
pests in many parts of the world. 
This is a small example ; just one of a thousand ways in 
which Anglo-Iranian puts oil at the service of industry, of 
transport and of millions of homes throughout the world. 
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_§ plus 6d. per volume 
BE post and handling § 


October Choice 


Books for your delight | 


at a fraction of 


the ordinary price 


——— = ay 


THE SILENT WORLD 


Captain J. Y. Cousteau. A fascinating 
account of under-sea discovery and ad- 
venture by the man who perfected the 

“aqualung.” Astonishing photographs, 
many in colour. 


Ordinary price 18/- Saving 13/6 


November Choice 


-SUNDRY CREDITORS: 
Nigel Balchin’s dramatic story of the 


struggle for control of old-established 
engineering firm : a penetrating study 
of passion, jealousy and intrigue behind 
the facade of ‘ just one happy family’, 

Ordinary price 10/6 Saving 6/- 


December Choice 


ANNAPURNA: Maurice Herzog 
Thrilling narrative of the conquest of 
the second highest peak ever to be 
climbed by man ;° of dauntless courage 
and unbelievable hazard. Wonderful 
photographs, Frontispiece in colour. 
Ordinary price 15/- Saving 10/6 


January Choice 


THE SINGER NOT THE SONG: 
Audrey Erskine Lindop. Bandit-chief, 
parish priest and child who blossomed 
Into passionate womanhood, dominate 
this absorbing story, set in Mexico, of 


the conflict between good and evil. 


Ordinary price 12/6 Saving 8/- 


. February Choice 


FANFARE FOR A WITCH: 
Vaughan Wilkins. Swift-moving, col 
ourful and exciting romance, of 
mysterious and beautiful Shems-el- 
Douha at Court of George II. Suggests 
an ingenious answer to a baffling hist- 
orical mystery. 

Ordinary price 12/6 Saving 8!- 


March Choice 
THE, STORY OF ENGLAND: 
Arthur Bryant. Presents in a new 
way the deeds and events that stir the 
hearts of Englishmen from pre-history 
to the splendid achievements of Ed- 
ward | 

Ordinary price 16/- Saving 11/6 


These six ‘books alone 
save you £2.17.6 


the leading British book club, is world famous 
for exceptional quality and value. The Club’s 
regular editions, all notable .recent works by 


the leading writers of the day, are issued at ~ 


monthly intervals to enrich your leisure hours. 

An immense variety of splendid reading, both 
fiction and non-fiction, is provided for every 
taste and mood. Wor. Booxs bring you 
these wonderful monthly volumes in uniform 
bindings, whose varied, harmonising colours 
delight the eye They are books for the 
connoisseur that you can own for 2d. a day. 


The lively and informative monthly BROADSHEET 
is free. Members also have the privilege of rejecting 
one in each sequence of four monthly books. 


igpiuheheey FOR MEMBERS ONLY 
i> ee-7w AT THEIR OPTION 


THE CHURCHILL WAR MEMOIRS : 

The Gathering Storm 7/- Their Finest Hour 7/- 
The Grand Alliance 7/6 The Hinge of Fate 8/- 
Closing The Ring 7/6 (Ordinary Price 30/- each) 
THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE : 

Chester Wilmot’s essential companion to Churchill’s 
Memoirs. Available Oct. (Ordinary Price 25/-) 8/3 
FHE WORLD OVER: 
91 short stories in 2 volumes with a special Intro- 
duction by the author. (Ordinary Price 45/-) 15/+- 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS : 


Kenneth Grahame’s famous children’s classic with 
Ernest H. Shepard’s illustrations. 328 pp. Ready 
October (Ordinary Price \5/-) 6/- 


THE NOTEBOOKS f 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
The fascinating day-to-day thoughts of a master 
mind on a limitless range of subjects. 2 volumes. 
1180 pp 64 pp of drawings. Ready November. 
(Ordinary Price 84/-) 21/- 


Postage and handling extra—see form below 


* All full-sized Library Editions — 
Complete, unabridged texts — 

* Clear print on excellent paper 

* Uniform in style and size 

* Fine buckram on stout boards 
Rich variety of colours 

* Titles in real gold leaf on soft 
leather panels q 

ke muarprerss coloured tops 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY (World Books Dept.), 13 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 


Make me a Wokcp Booxs member from the book for month Of —-.-.meeeeeseseeres 


f agree-to accept and pay for at 


least 6 future monthly books, with the option of rejecting any one in each sequence of four on giving notice a 


month beforehand. I will give one month's notice thereafter if | wish to resign 

(©) 5/- for first book, post free. I will pay for 5 later ones (U.K. only) 
(© 30/- (27/- for 6 books, plus 6d. each postage and carton) 
(CD The Hinge of Fate (8/9) 

© Closing the Ring (8/-) 

© The Struggle for Europe (9/-) 


1 enclose 


OD The Gathering Storm (7/6) 

(0 Their Finest Hour (7/6) 

(CD The Grand Alliance (8/-) 
for which I enclose £ : ‘ 


MR/MRS/ Misa, Se 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Address 


inclusive of postage and handling 


(Or ask your bookseller) 


Also send me (tick your wish) ‘ 


€ The World Over (2 vols.) (16/6) 
(0 Notebooks of Leonardo (2 vols.) (23/-) 
© The Wind in the Willows (6/9) 
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W. Somerset Maugham © 


ARNOLD 


A Study of Hist 


, 


its analysis of the meaning of world history. 


Soe Se Se Sasa se se se se se se seseseses 


for our age Ao 2 & 


Vols. VII-X,. £7. 


purchased ececteas: £15. 15s. net. 


TOYNBEE’S | 
of History | 
The publication of Vols. VII-X completes. 
this comparative study of civilizations, with — 


A book not only for scholars—it has a message 


Each volume may be purchased separately; ; 
10s. net; the ten volumes 
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LOUIS CARL and JOSEPH PETIT. The story of a 
journey by a party of young French explorers to 
Tamanrasset in the Central Sahara. It is an alert and 


humorous recording of the strange types of people, native 
and European, they found in the Sahara. I/lustrated: 18s. 


Typhoon in Tokyo — 


HARRY WILDES. Here for the first time is the story 
of America’s greatest overseas experiment—the occupa- 
tion of Japan—with its successes and failures. The 
author has captured the atmosphere of the occupation in ~ 
all its changing moods: its personalities, intentions, 
methods and accomplishments. 18s. 


British Railway History 


HAMILTON ELLIS. The first of two volumes, this 
book traces the development of the railway from its begin-__ 
nings in 1830 to 1876 when the last great main line— . 
The Midland.Railway was completed. A second volume. 
will pee the story up to nationalisation in 1947. ; 
October 28. Illustrated 30s 


Language as Gesture 


_ R. P. BLACKMUR. This collection of essays in poetry 
' makes available for the first time in one volume a body 
of work of literary criticism distinguished for its serious- 
ness, rigour and imaginative brilliance. October 28. 25s. 


The Persian Gulf 


SIR ARNOLD T. WILSON. Originally published twenty- 


‘ 


_ five years ago, this book is still without rival in its - a 


subject and the continuing demand for-it has necessitated 
this reprint. It tells the history of the Gulf from ‘the © 
earliest times, long before the Christian era. ZS 


George Allen & Unwin Lid. ~ 
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Nine Troubled Years. By Viscount 
. Templewood (Sir Samuel Hoare). 
. Collins. 25s. 


History RAPIDLY TURNS ITSELF into a contest 
between black and white. In our minds. we 


readily award emphatic condemnation or praise 
to the prime movers in great affairs. When a war 
comes it is understandable that there should be 
scapegoats. Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his 
colleagues by popular consent have been set 
firmly in that role since September, 1939. 


* Munich’ and ‘ appeasement’ are the words of - 


abuse hurled at them. In the case of Sir Samuel 
Hoare (now Viscount Templewood) to those two 
epithets the words ‘Hoare-Laval pact’ are 
added. In 1940 Sir Samuel Hoare virtually dis- 
appeared from British public life when he went 
as Ambassador to Spain. Now with a clear head 
‘and accomplished pen he recalls the half-for- 
gotten, although recent, past. It is unlikely that 
there will ever be a better defence of the now 
‘discredited policies of Baldwin and Chamberlain 
‘towards the dictators of Italy and Germany. 

Lord Templewood conceals nothing and freely 
admits his mistakes. At every point he is 
‘astonishingly frank. For instance, in discussing 
‘the events which led up to the failure just before 
‘the war to achieve a pact between Britain and 
Russia he writes: ‘The details, therefore, must 
be followed against a background of disbelief 
in Russian military strength and suspicion of 
Russian political motives ’”. 

He shows himself to have been always a man 
of good intentions but he was always beset by 
the ‘ifs’ of history. If the terms of the pact be- 
tween Sir Samuel as Foreign Secretary and 
Laval as the French Prime Minister had 
not been prematurely and one-sidedly divulged 


' in the press they might have been accepted in 
Italy and in Britain. The plan did not, as is 


‘usually thought, propose the handing over of a 


. defenceless Abyssinia to Italian greed. Abyssinia 


. would have won valuable concessions as well as 
“making some and would have received consider- 


‘able assistance in economic development under 


League of Nations direction. But everything got 
“muddled, and Sir Samuel, one moment enjoying 
-Cabinet approval, was the next moment forced 


“by the same Cabinet to resign as a sacrifice to 


public indignation at what had been presented 
as a surrender to Mussolini. The Hoare-Laval 
pact was scrapped. In Lord Templewood’s view 
this led directly to the conquest of Abyssinia 
and to a perhaps avoidable unity between the 
two dictators of the Rome-Berlin axis. 

If the Dominions had not declared their 
unwillingness to fight over Czechoslovakia, if 
Roosevelt had not repeatedly indicated his sup- 
port of Chamberlain’s attempts to negotiate with 
the dictators, if there had not been such wide- 
spread opposition in the country to rearmament, 
if France had been willing to fight, then, accord- 
ing to Lord Templewood, the story which began 
with Hitler’s rise to power might have had an 


end other than world war. Lord Templewood 
_ plausibly presents Chamberlain and his intimates, 


‘of whom he was one, as grappling with diffi- 
culties which they could barely comprehend and 
could not hope to overcome. He gives an impres- 
sive reason for every action and illumines the 


- complexities which prevent any governmental 


_ decision from being a mere matter of a choice 
"between right and wrong. His description of the 
difference between his approach and that of Mr. 
Eden at ae or the time of the latter’s resignation is 
he to move step 
in. the international field, and more 


\ Circle’, the death of Duse or 
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ready to negotiate with the dictators until we 
were militarily stronger’. It was all a matter of 
emphasis: not of.a long series of avoidable mis- 
takes. In politics there is often only a slight 
dividing line between the assessment of events 
which leads to a correct decision and the one 
which brings disaster. A man need be neither a 
fool nor a knave for his sense of the way in 
which history will develop to be a shade in- 
accurate. 

Lord Templewood makes a brilliant defence of 
himself and his colleagues but the suspicion 
remains that they could have been bolder and 
more decisive in their dealings with the dictators. 
Their error seems to have been in a strange 
Passivity, a malaise of tiredness, which pushed 
them into being directed by events instead of 
shaping them. No doubt the country was 
reluctant to rearm, but if those in authofity 
shirked the disagreeable task of explaining the 
necessity for rearmament can the country be 
altogether blamed? The Chamberlain policy was 
to talk and act peace with the dictators while 
trying almost secretly to rearm at home. It was 
a policy that led to confusion and, like all 
policies which are ‘split and demand schizo- 
phrenia of those called upon to implement them, 
it failed. 

Because he is so modest and reasonable Lord 
Templewood emerges from his book as an 
attractive and unfairly misunderstood figure. He 
is a cultured and humane man whose voice has 
been on the side of tolerance and kindliness. 
His experience as Home Secretary convinced 
him that flogging and capital punishment were 
outmoded relics of a once barbarous penal 
system. Indeed wherever he looks it is with an 
eye of compassion and of humility. He may not 
always have been as convinced as he is today 
that he could make mistakes, but he has lived a 
life in-which he has never ceased to learn and 
he has written a justification of himself which 
must invite respect. 


Theatre. By Desmond MacCarthy. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d. 


Collections of dramatic criticism can be a bore, 
if the critic in action was a bore. They can also 
be a bore because they are dead leaves, doting 
and disapproving where no air stirs today. 
These writings of the late Sir Desmond Mac- 
Carthy are the reverse of boring and will dis- 
appoint only those whose chief interest in old 
notices is to see their own names in print—he 
praises only a few players and then not in detail. 
What remains extremely interesting, as in the 
collection of Shavian plays he criticised and 
which the same publishers issued some time ago, 
is a really good critical mind and a lover of the 
theatre considering such events as the first 
‘Dear Brutus’, a war-time revival of ‘The 
“Ibsen and the 
Tragic Sense’ written in 1921 apropos of a per- 
formance of ‘ John Gabriel Borkman’ which— 
one can read between the lines—evidently 
impressed MacCarthy more than some of his 
colleagues who no doubt dismissed it as ‘ gloomy 
tommy rot’ or suggested, as one did during the 
current Ibsen revival at Hammersmith, that 
‘Hedda needs a good spanking’. MacCarthy’s 
defence of Ibsen is strong but remains lightly 
ironical. Ella Rentheim, he observes, ‘is not a 
woman who packed up her troubles in the kit 
bag and smiled, smiled, smiled. “ Bear it and 
grin” is, I maintain, the highest pitch to which 
modern sensibility will follow the dramatist. 
Such a play as this obviously overshoots that 
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pitch and falls, to the modern sense, into the 
nonsensical. “ Unforgivable sin! ” There is no 
such thing’. Written after a world war by a 
man who had known another sort of world, with 
other moral imperatives. But written, too, one 
should remember, by an Irishman for whom the 
English ‘pack up your troubles’ view of life 
would always remain irritating: 

There is a. highly intelligent review of the 
problem of censorship which some magistrates 
would do well to read today, though one doubts 
if any of their reading takes them to criticism 
such as this. Thereis also. an essay on good talk, 
at which MacCarthy excelled. Most of the 
notices come from The New Statesman and 
Nation. Anyone interested in dramatic criticism, 
as practitioner or victim, would benefit by the 
first essay called ‘ The Ideal Spectator’, a role to 
which MacCarthy does not lay claim though 
some people would say he played it. 


Soren Kierkegaard 
By Johannes Hohlenberg. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 

The Mind of Kierkegaard. By James 
Collins. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 

Kierkegaard and Heidegger, the On- 
tology of Existence. By Michael 
Wyschogrod. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 


Although Kierkegaard’s work continues to 
arouse widespread interest, there has so far been 
available in English only one large-scale bio- 
graphy—Dr. Walter Lowrie’s Kierkegaard pub- 
lished in 1938. The appearance of Mr. Johannes 
Hohlenberg’s biography in a very readable trans- 
lation by Mr. T. H. Croxall is, therefore, 
particularly welcome. 

Mr. Hohlenberg admits at the outset that his 
book assumes a view of personality which stresses 
the uniqueness of great men whose lives express 
a ‘cosmic idea’ transcending the limitations of 
heredity and environment. The man of genius 
fulfils his ‘ fate’ in spite of everything. ‘ Kierke- 
gaard’, we are told, ‘had come into the world 
with the quite definite object of doing what he 
did, “under sealed orders” ’. Although undue 
insistence on such a theory may arouse some 
readers’ misgivings, Mr. Hohlenberg’s discussion 
of particular points is not unduly influenced by 
his presuppositions. Putting himself to some 
extent in Kierkegaard’s position, he gives us a 
kind of spiritual biography which shuns all 
attempts to interpret Kierkegaard’s case in terms 
of ‘depth psychology’ or historical determinism 
in order to trace the gradual unfolding of 
his religious destiny in response to personal 
factors and external circumstances which act as 
the occasion rather than the cause of his develop- 
ment. 4 

Although there is a certain amount of fresh 
information drawn from untranslated sources 
concerning Kierkegaard’s relations with his 
contemporary background, the infrequency of 
dramatic incidents (the most important being 
his reactions to his father, his broken engage- 
ment, the controversy with the ‘ Corsair’ and 
the final break with the. Church) has made it 
difficult for Mr. Hohlenberg to add many new 
facts to Dr. Lowrie’s earlier account. He has, 
however, brought out very clearly the personal 
and religious issues which were involved at each 
stage of Kierkegaard’s existence. Particularly 
valuable is the account of Kierkegaard’s rela- 
tions with his father and especially of the famous 


What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall?. 
The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 
Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now i 

provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it; is a 


floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 
intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 
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ergch initiated! “the son into ani 
his father’s secret guilt. Mr. Hohlen- 


meaning of 
berg makes a very ingenious attempt to probe © 
the exact nature of this secret by means of a 
careful examination of the available. evidence. . 
There is also. .a full account of the controversy — 
-Some excellent pages are 
- devoted to a- subject only scantily | treated by 
Dr. Lowrie—Kierkegaard’s reactions to the case 
‘of Adler, the Danish pastor who claimed that - 
his work was written at Christ’s dictation, 


Kierkegaard’s pondering of this incident. helped 


‘to develop a fuller awareness of the true nature 


of his own function as an “exception ’ and. 
“genius” who was ‘ without. authority ’. 
A reading of Mr. Hohlenberg’s book helps to 


clarify at least one reason for the. fascination of 


Kierkegaard’s work because it is evident that 
Kierkegaard’s emphasis on the radical implica- 
tions of ‘what it means to become a Christian’ 
represents not merely the earnestness of a teacher 
anxious to Convey a message but the ‘fear and 
trembling’ of a man who—in spite of great 
physical and psychological difficulties—struggled 
constantly to attain complete spiritual integrity. 

The new “American study of Kierkegaard’ s 
thought by Mr. James Collins is, as its title 


suggests, only indirectly concerned with Kierke- 


gaard the man. Based on the works of Kierke- 
gaard available in English translations and 
neglecting for the most part the brilliant 
psychologico-philosophical studies of dread and 
despair which are so attractive to modern exis- 
tentialists, Mr. Collins gives a conscientious 


accountsof the main philosophical ideas, first . 


setting them within the context of Kantian, 
Hegelian, and German thought and then ‘ cor- 
recting’ them in the light of Augustinian and 
Thomist philosophy. It is probably Mr. Collins’ 
discussion of Kierkegaard’s relations with the 
German thinkers and especially his careful 
examination of Kierkegaard’s reactions to Hegel 
which are the most interesting and useful parts 
of this book. 

Dr. Michael Wyschogrod’s comparative study 
of the ontology of Kierkegaard and Heidegger 
is a work which is addressed primarily to 
philosophers and especially to those for whom 
the problem of Being is still relevant. As Dr. 
Wyschogrod admits, to consider Kierkegaard as 
the upholder of a particular ontology is radically 
to alter the perspective from which he himself 
wished his work to be viewed, for the notion of 
the subjective appropriation of truth by the 
‘ existing” 
compatible with the construction of metaphysi- 
cal systems. Nevertheless, insists Dr. Wyscho- 
grod, Kierkegaard’s conception of the individual 
as the product of eternity and time does involve 
him in ontology, for eternity—according to our 
author—is ‘pure Being’. Kierkegaard is th-re- 
fore merely. making. a novel juxtaposition of ‘ old 
ingredients’ in the history of thought. To 
Kierkegaard’s implicit ontology is opposed the 
explicit attempt of Martin Heidegger to approach 


the problem of Being through the medium of. 
: existential analysis. All that can be said here is 
_ that this is probably one of the fullest and most 


useful accounts of Heidegger's: ‘philosophy yet 
available in English and it will be consulte “with 
profit by all those who are interested in this 


enigmatic and often misunderstood. philosopher. | - se 


“fhe King My Brother «<9 ) 2s\ ° 


_ By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. . 
Heinemann. 21s. 


The great merit of this book is that it sets forth, 
with a lucid connecting narrative, the corre- 


individual was held by. him to be in-— 


s I. and his. sister... 
_ pictorial - ‘style. emerges: for the first time with 
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and panders’ at their respective courts. The wit 
of Charles is notorious. When someone sug- 


-gested that he might marry one of the many 


German princesses he replied that he found 


them all.‘ dull and foggy’; and he told Hen- 


riette, ‘ we have the same disease of sermons that 
you complain of, but I hope you have the same 


_ convenience that the rest of the family has, of 


sleeping out most of the time, which is a great 
ease to those who are bound to hear them’, 


Henriette had a similar wit. Reporting a new 


comet she said, ‘ Fhere have been meetings at the 
Jesuit’s Observatory which were attended by all 
the learned persons and also by those who are 


Not ... . some say it is the same comet returned ~ 
and others that it is a new one. And as one 


would haye to get there to discover the truth 
I suppose it will remain undecided as well as 
the substance of which it is composed, which 
was also discussed. This is all that my ignorance 
permits me to-tell you, and J think it is enough 
to. satisfy your curiosity, since these learned 
gentlemen. are beyond question all mad or very 
nearly so’, 

. The letters are important historically because 


. Charles made use of his sister to negotiate the 


secret Treaty of Dover. This aimed at the per- 
petual alliance of England and France and a 
joint attack on Holland. It also adumbrated what 
some historians call the Second Stuart Des- 
potism, conceived by Charles II, abandoned by 
him. but later attempted by James II. Toleration 
in England was to supersede Anglican intoler- 
ance and ‘ bring back the nation to a submission 
to the Church of Rome’; but, in case English- 
men did not like this’ particular brand of toler- 
ance, Charles ‘would make certain that he had 
an adequate military force (6,000 French 
soldiers) to enforce his will’. Some readers may 
not share the author’s belief that ‘Charles II 
was in every way the most tolerant man of his 
generation ’. 

Those who take delight in deceivi ing others 
deceive themselves and it would be naive to 
suppose that Charles II was an exception: but 
Mr. Hartmann makes it clear that Charles fully 
realised the advantage to England of alliance 
with France, who had only slight maritime 
interests, against the Dutch, who were England’s 
great. sea-rivals. 


The Drawings of G. B. Castiglione and 
Stefano della Bella in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castie _ 

By Anthony Blunt. Phaidon Press. 50s. 


At intervals over the past fourteen years there has 
appeared under the general editorship of 
Professor Blunt a catalogue raisonné of the vast 
array of drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. The present book is the eleventh 
volume issued in this series. In the aggregate 
this ambitious project has greatly enhanced our 
knowledge of Old Master drawings, and a 
number of the volumes, among them those on 
Canaletto and on the Carracci, have rightly come 
to be accepted as the standard text-books on the 
‘artists with whom they deal. The new volume, 
devoted in large part to the Genoese painter and 
etcher Castiglione, will inevitably fall into this 
class. From’ the time of the inception of the 

series. it. has been clear that the main interest of 
the drawings in the Windsor Castle library de- 


“rived from. the. existence of blocks‘of studies by 


certain artists sufficiently large and representative 
to enable their entire activity to be reviewed in 
new and more authoritative terms. After Pro- 
fessor Blunt’s excellent analysis of the 260-odd 
sheets associable with Castiglione much remains 
uncertain, but the development of the artist’s 


cae ‘Mpambiggons clarity. © 


i vanni.Benedetto Castiglione was born at 
"Genoa, probably about 1600. Trained under the 


ee 
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~ animal painter Sinibaldo Scorza, he became 


acquainted with the work of Flemish artists 
practising in Genoa, and at an early stage seems 
to have come in contact with the etchings of 
Rembrandt, which were to form an intermittent 
source of influence throughout his entire life. By 
1634 he had moved from Genoa to Rome, where 
he aligned himself with Poussin and Mola, and, 
to'a less extent, with Claude. His experiences in 
Rome_are summed up in a beautiful monotype 
of Temporalis Eternitas at Windsor, apparently 
prepared after his return to Genoa in 1645. At 
this. time, too, he submitted to the influence of 
Rubens. Only after 1651, however, when the 
main scene of his activity was Mantua, does 
Castiglione become, in the full sense of the term, 
a Baroque artist. This belated development of a 
true Baroque style is reflected, as Professor 
Blunt’s clear-headed introduction shows, in 
Castiglione’s subject-matter as well as in his 
formal schemes; one of the most impressive of 
the late drawings illustrated in the book depicts 
a mystical subject conjecturally identified as the 
Jews begging forgiveness from the: crucified 
Christ. Though his career can be charted in 
terms of’ the artistic influences which affected 
him, Castiglione was, from the first to last, a 
strikingly individual artist. A good painter and 
a fastidious ‘etcher, his. drawing style depended 
largely on the application of pigment with a 
brush, and. his sketches, despite their slapdash 
execution and nerveless line, have always enjoyed 
a certain vogue among collectors who prefer pic- 
torial to purely graphic quality. More important, 
they exercised an influence in France on Fra- 
gonard, who copied, for engraving, many of the 
drawings now in the Royal Library, and number 
the pastorals of Huet among their progeny. 

The second of the artists dealt with in this 
book, the Florentine etcher Stefano della Bella, 
also forms a link between Italy and France, since 
he resided in Paris for some years and counted 
among his’ imitators Israel Silvestre. Stefano 
della Bella’s style was based primarily on Callot, 
and was later modified by contacts with Dutch 
art. But he, too, like Castiglione, possessed a 
strongly marked individuality. Never working 
outside his natural range and drawing by prefer- 
ence on a small scale, he is in sorfie respects the 
more attractive and more accomplished artist. 
This part of the volume is, however, dis- 
appointingly perfunctory, and is of the nature 
of a hand-list rather than a catalogue. 


A Bewilderment of Birds 
By J. K. Stanford. Hart-Davis. 18s. 


This charming ornithological autobiography is a 
record of travels and of reminiscences about 
birds, places, and people. Colonel Stanford is a 
first-rate field naturalist; he tells of his early 
days as a schoolboy bird-man when he tramped 
the Suffolk coast and marshes fifty years ago, and 
then of his experiences with birds while he was 
stationed for many years in different parts of 
Burma—he is co-author of the standard book 
on the birds of the region. Wherever his 
journeys took him he was watching and collect- 
ing birds, and he writes of them with an .infec- 
tious enthusiasm that brings them vividly before 
the reader. Finally he returns again to the Suffolk 
marshes, very much changed from their former 
glory but, strangely, fuller of birds than ever, 
with nesting colonies of species that had long 
been thought extinct as British breeding birds. 
The last chapters tell with gentle humour of the 
pleasures and horrors of an international bird- 
study congress. Colonel Stanford does not care 
for the modern type of ornithologist who writes 
up his studies of bird behaviour in jargon that 
sounds -very learned but is almost meaningless 
when analysed, and one cannot but sympathise 
with him. He has produced a fascinating and 
delightful book. 
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intellectual discoveries’, has 


state. A “world-government ’, Dr. 


N THIS BOOK’, wrote Spengict i in The 
Decline of the West, § is attempted for the 
first time the venture of following the still 


untravelled stages in the destiny of a-Culture, 
and specifically of the only Culture . 


. which 
is actually in the phase of fulfilment ’—the 
culture and civilisation of the West. 

For all Dr. Toynbee’s distrust of Spengler’s 
methods and conclusions, these words of his 
predecessor accurately describe the ultimate 
object he set himself, some thirty years ago, 
when he began his Study-of History. It was, 
he tells us, ‘an attempt to take bearings in the 
uncharted seas of a post-Modern chapter of 
Western history’ 3 and because, for Toynbee, 
history is action, this object was never lost to 
view, however far from ‘ post-Modern’ times he 
ranged. The identification and analysis of all 
known civilisations, their genesis and growth, 
their breakdown and disintegration, in the six 


-vyolumes which appeared by 1939, was essentially 


a preliminary task; it was undertaken (and here 
the difference from Spengler is marked) not for 
its own sake, but to establish ‘laws’ (if ‘laws’ 
there were) and parallels, in the light of which to 
evaluate the prospects of the West. Could the 
comparative study of civilisations—thirty in 
number (according to Toynbee’s count), if all 
abortive and arrested civilisations were taken 
into reckoning—cast light on the course our 
own was taking, as it waltzed erratically 
through the twentieth century? For of twenty- 
one civilisations which had run full coursé 
twenty were dead or in articulo mortis. What 
could we learn of the expectations of the twenty- 
first from the fate of the other ‘ representatives 
of its species ’? 

The question was, in any case, urgent enough 
for us, ‘ the children of a post-Christian world’, 
in the ‘ Time of Troubles’ of our £ post-Modern 
age ef Western history’; and there is no shame 
in confessing, now that the immense feat of 
concluding the Study of History has been 
accomplished, that our first concern is to see 
what answer Dr. Toynbee gives to it. What, 
then, in his view, are ‘the Prospects of the 
Western civilisation’ ? What, in the perspective 
of 5,000 years does he make of its‘ expectations 
of life ” half-way through the twentieth century? 

Beyond all doubt,-Dr. Toynbee finds, Western 
civilisation today exhibits ‘ authentic symptoms 
of breakdown and disintegration’. He analyses 
‘Western Society’s progressive economic defeat 
since the Industrial. Revolution’, traces the 
eclipse of the middle-classes, the growth of 
‘cultural proletarianisation’, the ‘ spiritual 
wilderness’ in which we live. Physical science, 
‘a series of socially and morally subversive 
‘armed a_ per- 
petually reborn Original Sin with a weapon 
potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to 
annihilate itself ’. On the one hand, Western 
civilisation is ‘in imminent danger of destroying 
itself by failing to stop making war’; on the 
other hand, it is ‘in hardly less imminent danger 
of stultifying itself by seeking asylum from War 

and Class-Conflict in Circe’s pig-sty ’"—that is 
to say, in the rigid confinement of a universal 
Toynbee 
eeeres, is “ eventually inevitable’ 3 -yet the his- 


s remedy for a desperate malady ’ 
*to save the sick civilisation’ s life’ 
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in returning to a traditional faith after it has 


once been abandoned ’, the answer is not a mere © 


revival of ‘Christian orthodoxy ’.. Rather, it 
seems, Dr. Toynbee looks forward to some new 
syncretism, a fusion of Muslim and Christian, 
Buddhist and Hindu, for our salvation. In this 
way, he believes, it is ‘conceivable that a re- 
transfer of energy from Economics to Religion ” 
may ‘ ultimately come to a self-stultified Western 
Homo Economicus’ rescue’; at all events ‘ this 
happy spiritual prospect’ is ‘at least a possi- 
bility’ in which ‘a dispirited generation of 
Western men and women’ may ‘catch a 
beckoning gleam of kindly light’. 

“A beckoning gleam of kindly light’? It 
seems unlikely. As Dr. Toynbee himself insists, 
Christianity and the other ‘ universal churches’ 
rose by absorbing ‘ energy transmitted by a dis- 
integrating civilisation ’, which they transmitted 
to ‘another civilisation that had germinated in 
the transmissionary church’s womb’. Does this 
betoken the ‘rescue” of Western Homo 
Economicus’, or does it not rather indicate that 
he will be trodden underfoot as a stepping-stone 
to higher things? When Dr. Toynbee writes that 
the ‘ first chapter of Western history might per- 
haps repeat itself’, what can this mean except 
that Western civilisation will be superseded, as 
Western civilisation itself superseded Rome? Is 
this what Dr. Toynbee wishes to suggest, in 
the Delphic utterance terminating his oracular 
vision of ‘ The Straits Ahead’, when he writes 
of ‘the knowledge that comes only through 
suffering ’ and the ‘ sacrifice . . . accepted by the 
Lord’? I suspect it is, for elsewhere he states, 
with breath-taking oblivion to the enormous 
genocide involved, ‘that the breakdown of a 
civilisation is not a catastrophe if it is the over- 
ture to a church’s birth ’. Churches, he protests, 
do not exist simply in order to keep civilisations 
alive (whoever supposes that they do?); but 
civilisations, it appears, exist simply to produce 
churches. ‘ Except in so far as they minister to 
the progress of Religion’, they ‘have forfeited 
their historical significance”! 

Such statements reveal with startling clarity 
the extent to which Dr. Toynbee has lost in- 
terest in civilisation as such. All that now 
matters to him is ‘ Man’s mysterious spiritual 
ascent on the wings of material catastrophe’. 
And that, no doubt, is why, when at length he 
comes to them, his reflections on ‘ the prospects 
of the Western civilisation’ are so lacking in 
inspiration. For it is obvious that the picture 
of contemporary Western society summarised 
above is a hotch-potch of the platitudes of 
current social and political analysis, combined 
with wishful thinking and dubious speculations; 
there is nothing of the philosophic depth or 
emancipation from the transient preoccupations 
of the current hour, which we await of an 
historian who views contemporary civilisation in 
the perspective of 5,000 years. 

The reason, quite simply, is that Dr.. Toynbee 
is no longer interested in bringing to bear on 
the problem of civilisation the perspective of 
5,000 years; his eye is fixed instead on the dim 
and distant prospect of a ‘higher species of 
society’, of which civilisation is at best the 
unwilling foster-mother. Consequently he is 
astonishingly indifferent to the accuracy and 
consistency in detail, without which the com- 
parative study of civilisations is likely to prove 
the worst of delusions. On one page, for 


‘example, he asserts that Hitler performed the 
"same service * for some future architect of a 
i Pa ‘O5ecumenica’ as Caesar (102-44 B.c.) for 
ype penic on regi that “the two. dates A.D. 
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1914 and 431 B.c. were philosophically con- 
temporaneous’”. Which statement (if either) are 
we to believe? But what, above all else, is the 
value of findings which accept without blench- 
ing a discrepancy of almost four centuries? If 
we are to hope to chart, by comparative methods, 
the prospects of the Western world in the mid- 
twentieth century, the first necessity is to pin- 
prick with all possible accuracy its position on 
the comparative time-chart of civilisations.- 

This, precisely this, is the historian’s pro- 
fessional function; but Dr. Toynbee denounces 
‘the professional Scribes and Pharisees’ of the 
historical world, accusing them of ‘ hybris’? and 
“antinomianism ’ because they deny the ‘ prac- 
ticability’ of comparative history and the 
cogency of his arguments, on the ground that 
twenty-one civilisations are an inadequate num- 
ber ‘for testing hypotheses by the empirical 
method of trial and error’. But the effective 
criticism is different. What makes his views and 
findings so difficult to test, and so elusive, is his 
inconsistency and his arbitrary use of historical 
evidence. He prides himself on his ‘ empirical 
method’; but, as Geyl and others have pointed 
out, this is “mere make-belief’. His assertion, 
for example, of the inevitability of a single 
* world-government’ is certainly not deduction 
from observation; for comparative history would 
indicate, if anything, a long-term coexistence 
of Russia and America similar to that of Rome 
and Persia. His parallel between Hitler and 
Caesar is at first glance apt; but if we pause to 
consider that it implies the succession of a 
German Augustus, we may well wonder whether 
the relevant parallel is not with Hannibal. 

If we pause to consider. .». But Dr. Toynbee, 
in his haste to point a moral to a sickly world 
before it is too late, has neither time nor patience 
for minutiae such as these. The factual basis of 
history is for him simply raw material which 
must be brought—the classical example is his 
manipulation of the history of Islam and of 
Ancient Egypt—somehow or another into con- 
formity with his theorems. He lacks, in short, 
the historian’s characteristic piety “towards the 
past; and if he replies (as well he might) that 
respect for the past is not enough, and that the 
historian’s first duty is to the present, the answer 
is, quite simply, that he can perform no useful 
service to the present—and is likely only to 
mislead and mystify—unless his history is 
scrupulous and consistent. If, for example, Dr. 
Toynbee’s interpretation of Russian history is 
arbitrary and unacceptable—and that, I believe, 
is the verdict of every competent authority on 
eastern Europe in this country—what, consider- 
ing the central part which Russia plays in world 
affairs today, is the validity of his assessment 
of the ‘ prospects’ of contemporary civilisation? 

Certainly the questions which Dr. Toynbee 
asks will continue to stimulate and engross, 
because they spring from the heart of the present 
and reflect preoccupations to which none of us 
can be oblivious; but his answers are unlikely 
to satisfy, because they are in the end mere 
intuitions which lack—by comparison even with 
Spengler—the fire and compulsion of inner 
necessity. No one would deny the abundance 
of stimulating ideas and formulations, which is 
a mark of his writing; but the stimulus is to 
criticism and contradiction, not to acceptance. 
And ‘a twentieth-century Westernising World’ 
will make its own history, for good or ill, not 
to the pattern of Dr. Toynbee’s hopes and fears 
and admonitions, but in accordance with its 
own genius and folly—and God’s abiding irony. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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“DOCUMENTARY 


Jumping in My Armchair 


Tue Horse oF THE YEAR SHOW, at Harringay, 


was splendid television. 


‘appeared in Peter Scott’s programme, in 
the running for Beard of the Year: 


of the first importance in what they say 
and do not say about the programmes. ‘ We 


‘the engineers, the administrators, equipment 


_ head, more than ever bemused by the marvel 


do is another matter. The point came up 
sharply with the Peter Scott half-hour 
already mentioned, 
_ Radio Times programme note gave it out 


up 


to listen to Dr. Johnson, who liked to ‘lay his 


‘Lorry Driver of the 
Year ’, another of last week’s programme subjects, 


was exclusive to the viewing comity of Sutton — 


Coldfield, Holme Moss, and Kirk o’ Shotts, 
so that I am unable to say whether that was 
splendid television too. The idea alerts one’s 
thoughts to a variety of possibilities. Is the 
film actor, James Robertson Justice, who 


who 
will emerge from ‘Tall Story Club’ as Liar 
of the Year? This insistence on the quint- 
essential might uncomfortably rebound, 
with television running the risk of getting 
itself written off by more intelligent viewers 
as Bore of the Year. 

It is a fact that the voices of diseatis: 
faction have become louder in my ears: 
cumulative effect of the sunshine shortage? 
‘There could be a television slump’. It 
was a producer who said it. Staring fate- 
fully into his gin-and-French, he relieved 
me of the egotistical notion that critics are 


can ignore you. We can’t ignore the unions, 


deficiencies, or the regions’. He made Lime 
Grove sound like a battlefield. I bowed the 


that any of the programmes, bad and good, 
ever reaches our screens. 
Why, rather than how, some of them 


‘Painting Aloud’. A 
as an informal talk, when in truth it was 
too obviously rehearsed, especially the 
jauntier bits in which we saw Scott remem- — 


bering that it would be pleasant to have a 
‘drink and pretending to like it when it came. 


As for talk, it is true that we were not invited 


-mind to yours’, as he said of another good 


talker, or to Coleridge, who had the manner of - 
engaging in conversation with time and space. 


But this was mere verbal scribbling, hardly 
_worth the effort of listening. 


No producer, not even one as experienced as 
Desmond Hawkins, can hold us to the pretence 
of people being as relaxed and as natural as if 


As seen oy the viewer: 


two shots from ‘ The Waiting People’, No. é in the. 
series of documentary films ‘The World Is Ours’, on October 8—a child — 
behind beched wire; and Gah) children patie in an Austrian camp 

‘ é , John Cura 


-RITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly. comments on ‘BBC. programmes by independent contributors te 


they did not know we were looking at them. _ 
That sort of television deceit, one believed, had 
been punctured some time ago when the cameras 


took us, once or twice only, into private houses 
where they were supposed to display their artful- 


ness in catching people in the act of after-dinner 
conversation. Or at Oxford, more recently, in 


the rooms of a don. To attempt such a ue 


vance argues a faulty imagination. ‘ Painting 
Aloud’, like too many other programmes 
nowadays, left me with the suspicion that it 


~had been devised because Peter Scott is one of 


. Miss. Pat Smythe o on Prince Hal during the ‘ Horse of the Year 
Show” phish: was televised from Harrinysy last mere ie 


; peeyision’ iS ‘old dependables. But it is not enough 

to be. competent, even if we do not require to 
be ‘serpentined and corkscrewed ” out of our. 
senses, as Betsy Trotwood said. 


Which brings me back to the. Television Pro- 


- gramme of ‘the Year, i in so far as achieving pre- 
cisely that effect was concerned, the international 


jumping contests at Harringay. By the time 
Saturday night’s climax was reached, I had 
ruined the springs of my armchair, so desper- 
ately involved did I allow myself to-become in 
_ the fortunes of the 

- riders of those magni- 

ficent horses. The last 
time I sat-on a horse, 
~ the. horse ‘retorted. by 
-sitting on me (hospital, 
_ four: months). Forget- 
ting that old--enmity, 
I. revelled in every’ 

minute of _ the 
separate ‘Harringay 
rogrammesand would 

‘not have missed them’ 
for any other television” 


though I might have, 


As» Ours’? 


othe a.cad for. wilfully. -and. held it firmly... Ae 


- ignoring that distressing film about the refugees. 


At Harringay the television outside broadcasting 
department was at the top of its form. With t the * 
aid of those useful Radio Times diagrams of 
the jumps and of Dorian Williams’ measured 
commentary, we viewers had a thoroughly good 
time, with the bonus of occasionally seeing 
more of the-game than those on the spot. 
The refugees film, ‘The Waiting People’, was — 
to my mind the best so far in the series spon-— 
sored by United Nations and called ‘ The World 
A number of universal topics have 
been examined: none more tragic or more 
shameful than this, with its sombre impli- 
cations for every individual seeing it, you, - 


355,000 stateless, homeless persons, 80,000 ~ 
of them in camps. We saw some of them, 
their eyes gazing past the camera into a-- 
future which to them is a timeless desert 
in which it seems they are for ever doomed 
_ to wander. There was a terrible poignance 
in the glimpses we were given of their child- 
ren blissfully at play, for some day the 
truth will strike them a brutal stabbing 
blow. Can it be utterly beyond the manipu- | 
lations of men to admit more, if not all, 
of these people to the decent societies of the ~ 
world—the family, for instance, which must 
be rootless because of its spastic child? 
Sticking to its merciless brief of giving. us 
the facts, the film deepened our embarrass- — 
_ment by disclosing that certain financial 
sources of aid and comfort have dried up 
and that a new appeal is meeting with a 
far from encouraging response. The best 
service B.B.C. television can render to those 
lost people is to show the film again. It | 
would be a well-deserved compliment, also, 
to Norman Swallow, its producer, “< 
Scenes at the Conservative Party Gon- 
ference were shown to us in telerecordings, 
blemished by the unevenness of quality 
- apparently inseparable from that form. of 
‘reproduction. The occasion was a sort of 


me, all of us. In Europe, now, there are 3 


- . government harvest festival, in the course of ~~ 


which we were given one astonishing glimpse 
“of. pagan rites in.the ballroom: three dancing 
‘couples only on the floor, all women. At the 
harvest festival service from Peover, in Cheshire, 
the Sunday before, the cameras underlined a 
~ significant absence of the kindly fruits of the 
“earth, one more reminder of a bad year. The 
Rev. Peter Hamilton’s interjected commentary 
was a neat device for clinching our attention to 
the occasion’s inner meaning. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA Sa g 


~ Another Face 


ss Nor THAT - CRESSIDA AGAIN? ” There, were 
“incredulous | looks in many a cosy nook when 
it was seen that a play called ‘The Face of | 
Love’ by Ian Dallas had as dramatis personae 
those wretched Greeks, and things that so many 


five viewers had hoped had been buried for good and 


all after ‘Troilus and Cressida ’ the other day. 
Now “here it all was again—wasn’t it? No, it 
~ wasn’t. I hope a few malcontents stayed watch- 


dramas I have seen. which gripped. attention 


a co 


. 


ue 


ing, for what was unfolded, if at points a little 
activity of the week, © igadlow; was still one of the few. new- television _ r? 


x 


“earthy soldiery and the cor- 
* poral’s wife, George Rose and 


’ reconcile me to this element, 


“ OCTOBER 14 1954 


Mr. Dallas is doing, of course, what the 
French intellectual is never tired of doing and 
has done since Racine and Corneille took the 
history and myth of the ancient world and 
recreated it in their own terms—a Jansenist 
Phaedra becoming Phédre. He is doing what 
Anouilh ° did with ‘ Antigone’ who, to the 
annoyance of the occupying Germans, suddenly 
popped up as a resistance heroine. But he is 
not, with only Shakespeare’s play and Chaucer 
to work on, in quite such an easy case—and 
anyhow he wanted to say something more on his 
own, to take the story further, to unveil Helen 
and let us see that the face which launched 
a thousand ships in time grew gaunt—and how 
grandly Miss Miller did it, she who is never 
afraid of making herself Jook ugly—the face 
was the face of Blanche Dubois just off the 
streetcar named desire. The sudden emergence 
of this harridan, butting in on a party political 
broadcast by General Hector,. was only one of 
Mr. Dallas’ good effects. There were plenty 
more. In short, though I think it hard on young 
dramatists when heads of department tout them 
too keenly, I agree with Mr. Michael Barry in 
his estimate of Mr. Dallas as a playwright born. 
A feeling for the coup de thédtre is worth tons 
of sociological clear thinking and fancy word- 
spinning in the manner of . . . well, you know 
who. 

But what about the language? Arty at times? 
Yes, I agree. Too many metaphors ‘taken, as 
Miss Prism hastily added, from bees and 
flowers’. But also there was real eloquence. The 
love scenes between Mary Morris as Cressida 


and Laurence Payne as Troilus sounded more,, 


to my ear, like the way Shakespeare should and 
can sound than half the current Shakespeare 
performances at a theatre which shall be name- 
less. Am I a fuddy-duddy to like blank verse 
to sound like blank verse? What, if it doesn’t, 
is it, so to say, for? 

The sundered pair played beautifully together 
and apart. Laurence Payne may not be the most 
imposing actor in the world, but there are 
romantic regions where he goes steadily forward 
and this death scene was one such stride. Miss 
Morris, I won’t reiterate, wipes the board when 
she is rightly cast. Among others in a string 
of highly successful performances was, ‘well 
6ut in front, Peter Cushing whose Mardian 


‘- struck a real diplomatic chill 
“at sight. Beautiful but almost 


imperceptible acting. I got a 
little restive about the stagily 


Nuna Davey being unable to 


but some of the post-war 
society chatterers were fine and 
one recalls the look on the face 
of young Diomedes (Ronald 
Lewis), a look of surprised 
wonder which again was a 
gift. What, ‘in a nutshell’, as 
they say, did Mr. Dallas tell 
us? But when one is younz 
(and even later, though that is 
a secret) one does not say 
things in nutshells, Something 
to the effect that life is ruth- 
less but precious above all else 
and that it is we, the livers, 
be we Trojans or Greeks; who 
are to blame if it turns out 
dust and ashes. I found it a 
highly interesting evening. I 
shall recall the producer’s 
name too: Alvin Rakoff. 
The week has bristled with 
good acting—plays about 
drowning babies or ~ having 
babies, whatever the upper 
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classes might say (St. 
John Hankin _ usually 
turns out a little better 
in revival than one had 
hoped—and there was 
Wendy Hiller to do the 
honours), and a play by 
Ursula Tighe Hopkins, 
“The Game. and the 
Onlooker’; which gave 
Marie Ney a chance for 
some fine work. And 
then on Sunday night 
there was ‘ Rebecca’. 

Why this poor man’s 
Fane Eyre ever became 
a best seller has hitherto 
been. a puzzle to me. 
This production 
(Rudolph Cartier) made 
me understand. While 
it. is going on, one is 
caught and does not 
analyse the thing for the 
skivvies’ Weltan- 
schauung that it is. I 
was hugely interested. 
The acting vivified the hokum. William Squire 
as the wicked, lovable Max, Patricia Laffan 
starting the chilling, Sonia Dresdel playing a 
concerto of innuendoes with that special line in 
rattlesnake timing which is all her own, and 
Jeannette Sterke (who nearly saved that dank 
Danish castle play some time back) here had a 
chance. as the poor frightened second wife 
which she took with poise and charm. The play’s 
success is, I suppose, because it enshrines a 
myth which all women secretly subscribe to, i.e., 
that men are guilty, tormented creatures with 
streaks of silver in their hair who are presently 
tamed and shriven. by second loves. 

‘Rebecca’ was preceded by the Paris Opera 
ballet performing meaningless but very marvel- 
lous technical prodigies in Lander’s ballet called 
“Etudes’. It seems to me Sadler’s Wells will 
have to look to its laurels if it is to match male 
dancing like that of Renault or Lacotte or the 
development of a ballerina such as Mile. Bardin. 
Beautiful presentation, but who wrote the music, 
please? 


PuHitip Hope-WALLACE 


The Ballet of the Théatre National de Opéra de Paris in ‘ Etudes’ on October 10: 
centre are (left to right) Michel Renault; Micheline Bardin, and Pierre Lacotte 
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Scene from ‘ The Face of Love’ on October 5, with (in uniform, left) Hugh 
Sinclair as Hector, and (right) Joan Miller as Helen 
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AT LAST we can say exactly how ‘Sherlock 
Holmes spoke when he deduced that Watson 
had had a Turkish bath, To hear Sir John 
Gielgud as he murmured ‘Your boots, 
Watson! ’ was to know it all. The voice radiated 
a gentle omniscience. It was, too, a soothing, 
slightly chiding voice. By now Watson ought 
to have grasped the methods: this problem was 
quite elementary. However, on to the next busi- 
ness. There we sat, the cigars in the coal-scuttle, 
the fire glowing agreeably, cabs clopping through 
Baker Street, and Charles Augustus Milverton 
about to enter at» any moment. 

This first episode—directed by Val Gielgud— 
in ‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ 
(Light), was prefatory. We shook hands, as it 
were, with Holmes, who rapidly filed our case- 
histories in some snug cabinet of the mind; and 
with that cosy bonehead, John H. Watson, still 
with his heart in his- boots 
(and who would blame him?). 
Sir John Gielgud and Sir 
Ralph Richardson—a pleasant- 
ly waffling Watson—should 
be the right company in 
weeks ahead. If we climb, 
from the fog, up the stairs of 
221B, Baker Street, we can 
usually be sure of strong 
tobacco, indoor revolver prac- 
tice, and a few of Holmes’ 
own compositions for violin. 

The first play could have 
been more direct. John Keir 
Cross chose to take us into 
the Milverton case; to stop 
suddenly and to flash back to 
the earliest meeting of Holmes 
and Watson; and then to 
round off the Milverton busi- 
ness as far as it has ever been 
rounded. We could just as 
easily have moved from A to 
B, and then by the high road 
to C. But the anecdote of the 
‘evillest man in London ’—a 
Hampstead man, I am sorry 
to say—can be only a curtain- 
raiser. Not much of import- 
ance happens in it, though at 
one point, you recall, Holmes 
becomes a tall, rakish-looking 
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“O women in your hours of ease, 
uncertain, coy and hard to please,” whispered 
the ERCOLion, blushing shyly at his burst into verse, “ you 
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_ _ Holmes’ promise, 


- masked behind the curtains, hear 


the Unknown Woman as she observes to the 
- blackmailer with some spirit: “You'll break no. 
_ more hearts, Charles Milverton, as you’ve broken 


mine ... You hound!’ At that stage, alone in 


my room, I found myself on the verge of cheer- 


ing: this is what the old players would have 


called a ‘clap-trap’. What did matter .in the 


piece was its establishment of character: there 
we were most happy. Sir John Gielgud’s Holmes 


_is a charming razor; and Sir Ralph’s. Watson 


(‘Upon my life, you astonish me, Holmes! ’) 
is the perfect strop. We were glad to mark 
‘This is only the beginning, 
my dear fellow, only the beginning’. I am 
sorry that Philip Leaver’s Milverton is dead: he 
gave a quite uncanny impression of a shark’s 


- speaking voice. Still there are bigger fish ahead. 


Where’s Moriarty? 

Holmes should have been on call in ‘ Justice 
Fielding’ (Home). He, if anyone, could have 
solved the Canning case which Arthur Machen 
has called ‘one of the minor enigmas of the 
world’. Roy Walker, in a play most apt for the 
Fielding bicentenary, has had the excellent idea 


_. of combining a study of the man, major novelist 


and humane magistrate, with the details of the 
puzzle that grew into the Canning Wonder. It 
is all well and vigorously wrought: Arthur 
Young, abundantly at home in the eighteenth 
century, created Fielding’s very image, a portrait 
of a man who, in the cause of justice, could be 
a tiger burning bright. We cannot blame him for 
his faith in Elizabeth Canning as an honest, 
simple, unhappy girl; this young woman—per- 
formed with effect by Mairhi Russell—must 
continue to be a. question-mark. Wilfrid 
Grantham produced skilfully. 

Holmes might have taken some time about 
the Canning Wonder. But he would, I fear, 
have told us the likeliest course of ‘ The Bamboo: 
House’ (Home) almost as soon as it had begun. 
George Scurfield’s play took us down the 
Chindwin, and through the elephant-grass of 
the Burmese jungle. Most of the way it led us 
round the garden, hinting at some possibly un- 
expected development. In fact, all we could ask 
was which of the two men involved would die: 
the light-hearted or the bitter. In the end Hugh 
Burden, who can suggest jangled nerves as well 
as any radio actor, glumly survived. The play 
drifted out while, convalescent after malaria, 
he was lying in bed in a little thatched house 
on a mountain-top, and writing an uncommonly 
stilted letter. The best parts of the play were the 
‘documentary’ jungle-fighting © scenes: not 
much else counted. 

In ‘A Life of Bliss’ (Light), which moves 
on mildly, we listened to George. Cole as one of 
our lesser linguists, an innocent in Paris coping 
with an ‘English Spoken Here’ restaurant. 

‘Elementary! ’, a well-known man would have 


said; but ous-hearts were with Cole-Bliss. Finally - 
—a sterner subject and a madly tantalising serial 


—I am unable yet to report’ what. did block 
the way of the space-fleet on its journey to ‘ The 
Red Planet’ (Light). Space-ship Number: Six 
has completely disappeared, a bad show; but I 


look forward to hearing the message from base to. 


the flagship Discovery, controlled: with so much 
Sermction by pea ip Jet y: Faulds. 3 
cr Cc TREWIN 
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When the voyage is a last voyage, 
this is especially true. Stevenson, who wrote of 
travelling hopefully, urged also: ‘Even if the 
doctor does not give you a year, even if he hesi- 
tates about a month, make one brave push and 
see what can be accomplished in a week’. 

“If this is sententious, I apologise. The revival 
of ‘ Stagecoach’ at my local cinema may have 
influenced me. I have also been moved by the 
imaginative enterprise of the B.B.C. in marking 
the bicentenary of the death of Henry Fielding 
with a broadcast of his fournal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon which was most skilfully edited for the 
occasion by Eric Ewens and produced by 
Christopher Sykes. The rich humanity of Field- 
ing is alive in this posthumous fragment written 
by a dying man. The swaggering but warm- 
hearted sea-captain; the claret in the cabin; the 
delays along the south coast which involved the 
invalid with an extortionate landlady at Ryde; 
the sailors’ temptations in harbour—Fielding, 
in this final act of faith, forced himself to note 
them all. Mr. J. B. Priestley’s talk on Friday 
gave us a proper appreciation of the novelist 
and his influence; but I think that-Fielding the 
man wrote his own best epitaph in the Voyage 
to Lisbon. 

Queen Victoria’s triumphant voyage among 
the Western Isles of Scotland in 1847, which 
was described on Monday in a programme 
written by Mr. R. J. B. Sellar, made a striking 
contrast. Observers at Greenock, Dumbarton, 
Fort William, and other places that the Queen 
visited set the scene as they found it today, 
and there were two highlights: an effectively 
thunderous commentary from Fingal’s Cave 
with Mendelssohn in support, and a talk by the 
Duke of Argyll about his aims in exploring the 
sunken Spanish galleon in Tobermory Bay. 
“The Royal Route’ was not exactly an essential 
item for 1954, though it has had its echoes in 
another young Queen’s recent and much more 
ambitious journey; but, being well-planned and 
carried out, I found it refreshing. 

An .excursion to Cyprus which I made on 
Thursday was a less romantic affair. The B.B.C. 
did not take me physically any nearer Cyprus 
than one of the studios, but had assembled round 
a table, with Sir Frederick Whyte as chairman, 
such authorities on the island and its politics 
as Sir Charles Woolley, Mr. Michael Lubbock, 
Mr. Thomas Anthem, and Mr. Paul Leach. Mr. 
Anthem’s eloquent assertion of the rights> of 
self-determination for small nations—vigorously 
supported, of course, by the strong Communist 
Party in Cyprus—was scarcely rebutted, in 
theory at least, by Sir Charles Woolley’s digni- 
fied recital of Britain’s historical and legal claims 


.to the island. But Mr. Anthem would, I hope, 


have waxed still more eloquent on behalf of 
several of the smaller Iron Curtain countries; 
and nothing that he said convinced me that the 
status of Cyprus, in this realistic hour, should 
not be decided by the strategic and military 
requirements of the relatively free world. 
Voyages in time tend to generate less heated 
controversy than those in contemporary. space. 
At other appointments in the listening week I 
was glad to be able to travel beyond my own 
century. I followed Mrs. Marjorie Gallop’s 
vivid account of her search for the sacred Aztec 
drums of Mexico; I switched from Mr. Priestley 


_on Fielding to hear Professor Kenneth Jackson 


disposing of the tenuous historical claims of 
King Arthur; and I waded with Lord Noel- 
Buxton; though less uncomfortably, through the 
ancient Roman fords over the Thames and 
Humber—a civilised and enjoyable adventure. 


‘His talk, incidentally, was given in ‘ Children’s 


Hour ’, which I find is the home for many fresh 
and lively speakers. 

A programme that belonged both to the past 
and to the present was Colin Wills’ ‘ Wine in 
England’, broadcast on Tuesday. Some Christ- 


57 


643 


mas-card clichés (vocal and otherwise) ensued, 
and the inevitable - Chester-Belloc anthology 
had its place, but I was more than compensated 
by being told'a number of’ things I had no idea 
of—for example, that 1300-1350 was the great 
age of wine-growing in England—and when 
the programme turned to people like Mr. and 
Mrs.: Edward Hyams, Mr. Edwin Booth, and 
Mr. George Ordish for their opinion of the 
merits of the vine and of country wines in 
England today, I found the chatter and 
enthusiasm of these experts most fascinating, 


In short, this was a jolly and informative effort; _ 


and by the time that ‘ Women and Wine’ had 
surged in again remorselessly at the finish I was 
feeling indulgent. Professor W. D. Grampp’s 
discursions on Cobden and ‘ The Radical Busi- 
ness Men’, in the Third Programme, struck 
fewer sparks from me, for though, like others 
at the University of Illinois, Professor Grampp 
knows a good deal about the Victorians, his 
manner of conveying it is ponderous. As the 
Belgian dandy observed to the poet Praed, while 
fleecing a Dutch officer at dominoes: ‘ Pour 
voyager il faut avoir du talent’. . 
DEREK HuDSON 


MUSIC 


Two Views of Schubert 


THE SERIES CALLED ‘ Composer and Interpreter ’ 
brought. us last week two recordings of 
Schubert's last Symphony in C major. One was 
made by the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in 
New York under the direction of Toscanini, in 
the other the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam was conducted by Josef Krips. I am 
not cgncerned to discuss the quality of the two 
recordings, though it is fair to say that the 
N.B.C. Orchestra’s tone sounded less euphonious 
than the Concertgebouw’s, and that Toscanini 
was further handicapped by a less good recep- 
tion of the broadcast. But neither recording nor 
reception could account for the quacking 
staccatos of the New York wood-winds nor for 
the failure of the trombones to ring out 
gloriously in the first movement. 

These are flies in the ointment. What one 
could admire in Toscanini’s performance was 
the intellectual grasp of the music as a whole 
and the enormous energy he communicated to 
the performance. In timing he outstripped his 
rival by almost two minutes on the whole sym- 
phony, and that in spite of conceding a handicap 
of three-quarters of a minute in the first move- 
ment. The pace was exhilarating, yet never sug- 
gested hurry, and the orchestra responded with 
wonderfully precise playing, so that all was clear 
and free from smudging. Yet pace is not every- 
thing, especially in Schubert, and something was 
missing from this severe performance, which 
became positively ruthless in its jerky treatment 
of the dotted rhythm of the Andante. The 
charm, the warmth, the tenderness of Schubert’s 
sensibility shone out only for a moment in the 
A major section of this movement. Krips’ per- 
formance, more leisurely and easy in fit (as the 
tailors say) yet nowise dragging or tedious, 
seemed to me a more faithful realisation-of the 
score, in which tragic grandeur and nobility of 
thought do not rule out geniality and even a 
certain waywardness of mood. 

This is a valuable kind of programme, if one 
gives it close attention, since it fixes the listener’s 
mind upon the details of the performances and 
so enriches his knowledge of the music, which, 
however familiar the work may be, can never 
be complete. There were other enlargements of 
experience in last week’s programmes, also due 
to gramophone records: Cimarosa’s amusing skit 
upon an eighteenth-century conductor rehearsing 
his orchestra, and a selection from Charpentier’s 
“ Medea’, which proved that there were other 
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“Albert Roussel : 


mane evening the violist was again very 


of Smetana’s Quartet in E minor. _ 

_ The second part of Mr. Collins’. erence 
was devoted to Kodaly, containing the orchestral 
~ Concerto—an_ attractive, straightforward work, 
which, however, by suggesting comparison 
with Barték’s similar composition, gives us the 
‘measure of Kodaly’s stature beside that of his 
Te Deum’, a more con- 

Cee which 


sciously se 2 Sider 


‘spon: ve 


performances, especially of Brahms’ First § ‘ 
_much the hero in an otherwise poor a ag ; 


eteraties It remains once m« 
applaud Sir Adrian Boult for some ac 


phony, marred only _by some lapses in « 
(e.g., the violin solo in the second moveme: 
and Rubbra’s Second, a fine composition, whic 


despite some revision, sull seems to me too 
thickly scored, owing to constant doubling in 


the wood-winds, and too reliant upon ing” 
pedal-points for the building-up of climaxes. 


But it stimulated interest in the new Symphony __ 


which is due next month. y 
Za af | DYNELEY Hussey 


French: oo 
By. DONALD MITCHELL 


ipouscel's symphonies arate be broadcast in tie Third Programme, beginning with No. 1 at 6.50 p.m. on October 15 and 8.0 p.m. 


+8 on October 16, ae, ‘No. 2 at 7.50 p.m. on October 22 and 9.40 p.m. on October 23. His setting of Psalm 80 will also 
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cs a composer, Albert Roki! qd 869- 
, 1937) made a late start; almost all his 
_ first published works belong to the early 
pre of the Srcntictl ay WED, he 


in Seance ind chev: some of tent enneee, 
; than Roussel, had already established themselves ~ 
ise: ignificant creative figures. Yet Roussel’s 
g delayed maturity had its own advantages. It 
4 meant that he arrived as a front-rank composer 
much of the dust raised by the various 
Suropean. revolutionaries had ceased to obscure 
© the smusical scene. He had witnessed, as it were, 
the birth of the new music, rather as a detached . 
aa: _ observer, not emotionally involved, might watch 
3 the: frantic efforts of doctor and midwife. Rous- 
=. — sel’s involvement was very. much more Post- than 
4 _ pre-natal. 
“pis: BY 1919-21, the period when Roussel com- 
ais posed his Second Symphony, Stravinsky and 
_ ‘Schénberg had made their first substantial im- 
= "pressions, M Mahler was dead, as was Reger, while 
_ Hindemith and Milhaud were just beginning to 
7. = am as potent artistic forces. Satie had only a 
>. 


oa s 


few years more to live; Debussy had died at the © 


zt end ‘of the war. Ravel (a slightly younger com- 
_ poser, with whom Roussel had - something in 
common) died in 1937, the year in which 
Roussel himself guccumbed to a heart attack. 

oy Gounod once ie oes that every artist must 


us a composer i16 react pease his Cher 
Sas TOE. as, Says Debussy reacted, 


the ‘modern F Brandt Brier movement af which ~ 
- Roussel was a part, despite his indifference). 
ssel, inevitably, was indebted to Debussy; 
atter’s influence. was not to be escaped. But 


an, he had no assine to enilate 
$c becomes a eee Neither im- 


to sre his music, although 
OL an exponent of © 


this ‘ Poéme’ 


a and the opera-ballet 


the germinating- cell and cyclic See cine as was 
his master or, indeed, his master’s masters. 
Roussel’s first period, however. combined both 


- Schola and impressionist influences, the latter 


playing the minor role. The First Symphony (in 
D, Op. 7, 1904-6), which belongs to this period, 
is entitled ‘Le Poéme de la Forét’; each of its 
first three movements has a_ seasonal label 


(‘Forét d’hiver’, ‘Renouveau’, ‘Soir d’été”’), 


the last a fantastic one (‘ Faunes et Dryades’). 
There is hardly a melodic or harmonic hint of 
the later Roussel, but the finale’s more adventur- 
ous rhythms point to coming events; the move- 
ment deploys two basic rhythmic schemes, 3/4 


and 2/4 (fauns and dryads?), which merge into — 


a consolidated 5/4 for one extended passage. 
More revealing of Roussel’s fundamental char- 
acter is the tidiness of the work’s outward form 
(slow introduction, @llegro, adagio and scherzo- 
finale (with cyclic return of introduction as 
coda), the neat, if conventional, structure of each 
movement, and the exceptional restraint with 
which the details of the landscapes are depicted; 
is more an example of formal 
landscape-gardening than a shimmering evoca- 
tion of nature. 

The Second Symphony (B flat minor, Op. 23, 
1919-21) was written when Roussel’s derivative 
early period was well behind him (some Roussel 
enthusiasts, it must be mentioned, claim pro- 
_ Phetic significance for the chamber ‘ Divertisse- 
ment’, Op. 6, 1906); he had, moreover, indulged 
his own and his’ time’s penchant for exoticism in 
the orchestral ‘Evocations’ (Op. 15, 1910-11) 
“Padmavati’, (Op. 18, 
1914-18), both of which works treat oriental 
_ subjects and employ Hindu scales. In the new 
symphony, however, he attempted to realise, in 
his own words, “a music satisfying in itself, a 
music which seems: to eliminate all picturesque 
and desceipeye elements wo . wish. to make 
only music’. _ 

The» fonk: Second Symphony. has not the 
rhythmic punch, the melodic invention, or the 
distinctive harmonic vocabulary of its successors; 


~and Roussel’s. solution ‘of the finale problem is 


not a happy one. The finale succeeds the slow 
movement without a break, a quotation from 
the slow movement unfunctionally interrupts 


the flow of the finale, and the situation is further 


complicated by cyclic obligations. In his later 
symphonies, Roussel sensibly: shifted the centre 
of gravity to his adagios and let his ‘ French’ 
side (uppermost in his invigorating ’ scherzos) 
take care of his as their beguiling 
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SF rps: Be broadcast at 9.30 p.m. on October 20 tome 


wit and Lirevity: The powerful first movement of 


' the Second Symphony is the best evidence of 


the. scale of Roussel’s symphonic thought: the 
return of the second subject, with its insistent 
emphasis on the minor third of the tonic (the 
same theme is ingeniously laced into the reprise 
of the scherzo), and the novel re-disposition of 
thematic groups in the recapitulation, are 
genuinely symphonic in conception and execu- 
tion. : 


The Third (G minor, Op. 42, 1929-30) and | 


Fourth (A major, Op. 53, 1934) Symphonies, 
both in four movements, are more condensed in 
structure, and both display Roussel’s mature 
harmonic style, an unleashed rhythmic vigour, 
terse ostinatos, leaping melodic lines, and often 


_an intensive polyphony (an obligatory intensi- 


fication; the part-writing now has to encase a 
less stable tonality). In the first movement of the 
Fourth Symphony the augmented fourth is 
Prominent; here, as elsewhere, it contributes sub- 
stantially to the bite and grit of Roussel’s har- 
monic texture. The Phrygian G minor of the 
first movement of the Third Symphony aptly 
illustrates his modal proclivities, while his 
handling of the work’s five-note motto (ham- 
mered out as the climax of the first movement’s 
development), shows how fresh and uninhibited 
was his approach to the problem of the motto. 
In the Third Symphony, it acts not only 
as a climactic tag, but also as a basic thematic 
shape (e.g., the first bar of the adagio). Roussel 
never allowed his invention to be confined to 
or by an excess of ‘ quotation’; the motto is a 
part, not the principle, of the Symphony’s 
organisation. 

Both the Third and Fourth Symphonies 
undertake polymodal and polytonal excursions, 
as does his elaborate setting of Psalm 80 (Op. 37, 
1928). A French critic once called the latter 
‘Handelian ’—not a very appropriate descrip- 
tion, perhaps, but bearing in mind the massive- 
ness of the setting, one .sees what was intended. 
Roussel’s superior contrapuntal gifts keep the 
mass on the move. 

Roussel brought a traditional mind (the 
coherent tradition handed down by the Schola 
was his permanent inheritance) to bear upon 
the fresh musical materials unearthed by the 
turn of the century; and it was this real com- 
bination between tradition and a matured indi- 
vidual talent which enabled him to write three 
major symphonies at a time when the symphony 
was the most exhausted and even unfashionable 
of musical forms. 
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A Warm Winter with Even Warmth nace 
MORRIS portable odourless CABINET 
HEATER incorporating the MORRIS vent 
system of heat distribution. 
A large volume of warm air is quickly cir- 
culated throughout the room ensuring a 
cosy, even temperature. 


A modern attractive appearance finished 


HE USES 
THE MODEL H 

_ WHICH CHARGES 

6 VOLT OR 12 VOLT 
BATTERIES AT ok: 
21 AMPS — 


OUR SPECIALITY. Every space heater has the Morris y 200/250 VOLTS A.C. 


Blue-Flame Burner and is specifically designed to give 
the widest possible distribution of heat. 


YOUR SAFEGUARD. Our experience as 
Space Heating Specialists for over 21 years. 


Please write for leaflet and name of nearest stockist in, U.K. 
and Eire to:— 


MORRIS HEATING: - APPLIANCES LTD., 
DEPT. L, MORRIS HOUSE, 74 YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11. 


PRICE: 117/6d, 


SMODELH © 


BATTERY CHARGER — 
PARTRIDGE. WILSON & CO., nie <3 
DAVENSET ELEC. WORKS, Behe ZB e 


portable 


Telephone: | 
Battersea 3312/3 
(8 eee 
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¥ HOW TO MAKE LIVER PATE 


AMONG THE MANY meat pastes, nothing, to my 
_ maiind, is better than a delicious liver paté. You 


"1 'Ib. of pig’s liver | 
1 Ib. of pork fat (from the back, belly, or thin - 
’ flank) coe 


2 as € onions 
oy ane 

1 raw egg. 

Seach of mixed spice 
_ 2tashers of bacon 
| 1 bay leaf 
| 
j 


Fry the thinly sliced onions slowly in a little 
_ pork fat until soft but not brown. Dice the liver 
the pork lard. (Incidentally, for those of you 
o have a very fat joint of pork, here is an 
opportunity to use the fat, but you must remove 
it when raw.) Having diced the fat and liver, 
mince them together with the fried onion. Place 
these minced ingredients in a large bowl, and 
add the breadcrumbs and raw egg. Season to 
taste with salt, pepper, and the mixed spices, and 
stir the mixture to blend it thoroughly. Line a 
casserole dish with 2 rashers of bacon, add a 
bay leaf, and fill it right up to the top with the 
fiver mixture. Place this dish in a tray full of 
water, and bake in the oven at 350 deg. F. (mark 
4 or 5 for gas) for 14 hours. 


eS  — 


Gneneword No. 1,276. 


‘Ars est celare artem.’ 


estions for the 
By JEAN CONIL 


~ When cooked, remove it from the oven, cover 
it with a piece of cardboard, exactly fitung the 


top of the dish, and place a heavy weight on top. 
Allow the paté to cool, whilst being pressed by 


the weight, and when absolutely cold roll the 


sides of the pdaéfté in breadcrumbs. Then cut it 
into slices. I am sure you will enjoy it as a sand- 
wich filling or as a snack. Incidentally, we 
always put a small glass of brandy in the mixture 
when preparing it—not as a luxury, but to ‘give 
it the characteristic flavour that distinguishes 
continental meat pastes. 


COOKING YOUR HARE 


Hares are beginning to be in season now, and 
they are so much cheaper than butcher’s meat. 
It is surprising how many preparations you can 
make with this one hare. Let me give you a few 
ideas. ! 

Ask the butcher to clean and cut it up for 
you. Place these pieces of hare in an earthenware 
dish, add a few slices of onions, carrots, and 
herbs. Then cover the hare with a pint of red 
wine. .(Wine can be bought very cheaply.) After 
soaking the hare in the wine for at least six 
hours drain the pieces of hare and vegetables, 
dry them with a cloth, and dust them with flour. 
The hare must then be fried until brown before 
you cook it in the wine in which it was soaking. 

With the left-over gravy and bones you can 


By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
> value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 21 


Three consecutive letters, always the same three 

letters of the alphabet though not always in the 

. same order, are omitted from every light. The 

remaining letters are inserted, in their normal order, 

in the diagram. The thirty-three unchecked letters 

_ appear in the rigmarole: ‘ Assistance, ho! I reel! 
Clues are rank foxy’. 
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CLUES—ACROSS 

1. A sidelong glance for the Doctor (whom God preserve) 
of Utrecht (10). 

7.. Down to the depths we go, with a couple of sailors in 

front of us (8). 

Can you: get back the salt out of the apple tart in the 

oven? (7). ‘ 

. Carries horizontally (6). zy 

. One should not do this unless prepared to buy a 5D 
(6). 

. She has either left or will soon (9). 

. Not normally poured from a decanter, but might be 
found there in the end (6). 

. He’s only two-thirds the size of his wife, but is always 
ready for a flutter and a bit of sport (6);  - 

. Deity incarnate (6). ) 

. Putting places on the map (11). 

. Top-dressing for brassicas and other vegetables (6). 

. You don’t get this sort of service while you are alive 
(10). 

. Roving rock where it ought not to be (7), 

. Woollen stuff, quilled or twilled (6). 

. Whatever happens at this, aren’t ye confused! (3, 4). 

Guaraniot of authenticity (6). 

. J. W. Wells’ small prophet had these tragical (9). 

. Run aground? It’s all a yarn! (6). 

. What a one-valve mollusc is the plethoric D.A.! (11) 

. It’s a perverted art I follow, with knobs on. That's 
giving it away (10). 

. Orpiment (7). 

. There’s an aural hint in the art I practise (6). 

. Praties cooked for the tramp (7). 

. See 45. 

and 44, A collection of aphorisms about mother in the 
Far East (7). 

. Relations (6). ; 

Suitable action for Boxing Day? (7). 

. Blackened with ink, presumably (10). 

. Deserted {6) 

DOWN 

1. Woollen sturl, ribbed and Justred (7). _ 

2. Having a short beak, can give a terser vibrato (13). 

3, Rainy stain making for i}! health (10). 

4. Stayed firmly moral (10). : 

5. I prove that the ride has been paid for, so you can 
t the matter adjusted about credit (10). , 

6. 4 this what our rude forefathers were doing, or have 
we been had on a string? (7). . 

aed a Os says he’s a percussion player, it’s a thump- 
ing lie 


8. of the same type as the lunary, or moonwort? (9), 
9. The market in cunning is in a brisk way (7). 


Housewife 


make a good soup. Some of the left-over meat 
can be minced, with cooked ham, and used as a 
filling for a flan or a pie, with a Belgian endive 
salad. 


Notes: on Contributors 


Goronwy REES (page 599): Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 

Crecit Scott (page 603): Information Officer 
at British Embassy, Lisbon 1949-1952; Chair- 
man of, the Field Committee in Angola of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society engaged in 
research into African Bantu languages, 1936- 
1941 ; 

H. J. HABAKKUK (page 610): Chichele Professor 
of Economic History, Oxford University 

GRAHAM HouGH (page 617): Lecturer in Eng- 
lish, Cambridge University; author of The 
Last Rémantics: Ruskin to Y eats 

ROBERT CLARKE (page 619): a senior scientific 
officer at the National Institute of Oceano- 
graphy; author of Open Boat Whaling in-the 
Azores 

PETER SHEPHEARD (page 621): President of the 
Architectural Association; formerly worked 
on the Greater- London Plan and the new * 
town at Stevenage 

Mrs. FLoriDA ScCOTT-MAXWELL (page -627): 
psycho-analyst, writer, and dramatist; author 
of Towards Relationship, etc. 


11. One extra °c’, free of obligation (9). 


13. This art pose will be just the stuff for the paper (7). 
19. Arkwright’s peak achievement (6). 
20, However famished, these are not really likely to trample 
on nightingales (11) 
22. You needn’t come all the way back, partner; just put 
in the gm (6). 
23. Though there’s an old coat here, it’s fundamentally 
chilly (11). 
27. Out, in, and be careful of the roots! (10). 
28. Turned out by the government for export (10). 
31. Turn round, little girl; we'll add a later order just the 
opposite (9). 
32. ‘The grim old Takes little heed of aught That 
comes not in the measure of its duty ” (9), 
36. A tour I’m to adjust for a seal with external ears? (7) 
87. Speech! (7). 
38. Rampant climber (7). 
39. a silk waste from a shipload of disorderly sailors 
6). 
42. Once a sailor gets back in the service book, he becomes i 
a bad lot (6). an. 
~ e T 
Solution of No. 1,274 
: : i 
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NOTES 
3D. From kodiak bear; 4D. Archer collaborated in 
‘Widowers’ Houses’; 7D. Bk IV, 763; 8D. Arthurian 
legend; 9D. See ‘Waste Land’ III and note; 1A, 
‘Toceata of Galuppi’s'; 112A. ¢‘ Virginibus Puerisque ’; 
21A. Book II, 281; 26D. W. Halley, before 1850: See 


* Scottish Minstrelsy >; 29D, author of Tom Jones. 


Prizewinners; Ist prize: D. A. Nicholls (Chester); 
2nd prize: M. C. Clarke (Croydon); 3rd prize: 
F. G. M. Wheeler (Thetford) 


=Tuition by. post for — 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES” 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and | 

may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Normally three | 

’ examinations have to be passed, but two only under certain conditions. Founded | 

1887, U.C.C. provides specially planned home study courses for Entrance, | 
and the Intermediate and Final examinations for B. A., B.Sc.,- B.Sc.(Econ.), - 4 F 

B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. ' The College has a staff of highly qualified | jotuy we otitis on ee? 

specialist Tutors, and the moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. | of the new edition of “How to ‘Succeed } 


Over 36,000 U. C.C. students PASSED London University exams., 1920-1953, | Writer,” issued by the Regent Institute.» 
‘ This valuable and interesting booklet: tells ~ % 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information free front the Registrar, Naan you just the things you want to know. It gives 
“ ; you up-to- -date information about the openings 


; ate ' : : | for newwriters and the rates’ paid for contri-— 

é ; , , -U N IVE RS ITY . Pa = | butions... reveals that you can make extra. 
: -| income by” writing wherever you live... . shows 

_ that R.I. tuition is planned to. enable you to get 

_ CORRESPON DENCE. COLLEG cE Sean 


oF 550-editors have bought ‘pupils’ work. 


' 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE: ye ee _. | Write today to The Regent Institute ( 
—— LJ/36), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this ai 


Be TES “tively produced free booklet. No obligation. 
| “TAKE UP——— A oe 


Study at Home 


= and Pass 
; Wolsey Hall (founded in/1894) can successfully 
5: -__ prepare you by post for the General Certificate 
Be of Education (London, Oxf., Camb., Northern, 
“d and others): Lenden Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
* Econ., LL.B. and B.D. Degrees; Ordination, 
_ Feaching, Law, Banking, Secretarial, Statisti- 
ans, < tal, and other examinations; #lso in single 
a subjects. Courses are conducted by a staff of 
over 100 graduate tutors’; students recédive 
individual attention; tuition is continued 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate, 
deferred terms if desired. Over 24,000 Successes, 


«1930-1953. PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Direetor of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


---* WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
RE peer ae ee aR TR RENE 


SPEND DARK EVENINGS PROFITABLY SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 


| the most’ convenient means of preparation for 


Built., 
doy by teaching yourself a language || AC iced ||  PELMANISM — 
| RADIOGRAMOPHONE -MARLBOROUGH’S i] & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS ii _bevelp Your Greatest Asset 
stropolitan College e| [)O you find life humd: d 
a ; Equipment ‘SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS Arthe Gale sttciouar the mia weennaslcah aa apoplagt Do ou think ot oneal 


“They provideva wide range of Ve: s“‘the same old monotonous routine?” 


INDIVIDUALLY. DESIGNED FOR cabularies and Phrases arranged || tony BSc Neon LLIB. s and other external Why remain in, @ groove es 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION under subjects and by means of the London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local | 21VS, when you have the latent ability 
; ENGLISH PHONETIC PRONUN- aes Government and Commercial Examinati ns, &c. which could enable. you to enjoy. life , 
AT A REASONABLE COST CIATION” | -<ij Also.expert postal tuition for'Prelim, Exams. | to the full and to “hold _down”. tt 
2 given. you earn 40 * -and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, _interesting, progressive job? 


Gahan fp! t hip, f 
SPEAK as well as read. pr betes intensely. practiesl, (romexae) | _Are you making the most of your | 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS || courses in commercial subjects, | greatest asset—your mind? Pelmanism 
“Obtainable-. in. 37. languages 


EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES | will lift you out of the rut, and - 


Guarantee. of Coaching. until Successful. fi 4 
Text-book lending library. ~ Moderate fees,” _ eliminate your feelinias of. ReaD, > 


at 3/6 each . j paralle: Pe En a a i and paket ) ae 359 ae. 
2 Sa ME ie fWrite today for prospectus, s t FR E _ Remember—Everything you s 
Universal Electronic Products Write to the publishers for list FE, post free || request, uenionive ra : sont FREE on. preceded by your attitude of mind 
on request. ~ ap which interested to the. Secretary (D1/1). The Pelman Institute, with its un- 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


: Ordinary 
» Writing at 
Shorthand 
ae Speed _ 


Dutton Speedwords, the new * fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
a letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 


‘of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 


rivalled half-a-century of experience, 
will show you how to develop this 
invaluable asset to the fullest capacity. 
It will. teach you how to dispel your 
Fears and eliminate Aimlessness and — 


E. MARLBOROUGH -& CO: LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS : 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Piste 
~ Procrastination. 


| oe - CHARTERHOUSE pica eee AA 
Archaeology RHEUMATISM. CLINIC orcas 


The Course will give increased power 
” “Presidents, -| andenergyto yourmind; ih ee eg ai 
H.R. The Duchess: of Gloucester. | your Will-Power, and develop your In- 
_ «+l itiative. You will find that your outlook — 
‘ | on life will change to one of cheerful. - 
NAL National ‘Charity devoted Sotisaly mess and optimism, and with your. 
to the TREATMENT of theumatism, increased Efficiency, will come Happi- — 
y arthritis and to research, rec ness, Success and Financial Betterment, ‘9 
; i Send for the Free Book : p 
nee eh 000: treatments! ‘and invest gations The Pelman Course is simple and 
have been given and made during the ‘interesting andtakes up very littletime. 
ast 10 VEOEB A At os : -| You can enrol on the most convenient — 
£5,000 a.year is uigently needed to ‘ wpe sae bp ca = 
a ? 
‘continue and expand this good work. ‘sent, vaeneie and post free, wo 


A that is happening i in the ee 
fascinating world of an- 


i 


tiquity is reported monthly | 
for the general reader by 
leading authorities:in The 
Archaeological News 
Letter. Current issue 1/3 — 


post free from Phoenix . 


fessional people. Can be’ typed or ae ee sae ah ih I ae z iN 
weiter et 10,130 words pox nine f| HOt, 38» Wllial-AY- ]/Plbent bel « ace a er) soilegeee dees 7 a 
Ordinary matter averages only two Street, London, W.C.2. 56- Weymouth Street, London,: Wil: ‘PELMAN NSTI = ae 


letters per word, and Speedwords can 82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, rae 


: ; : ee London, W.1 : 
fe es gear) a A. proehiire. setae be sent on. application | Established over 50 years. 2 cals 
hours study. Warmly commended by ~ po YOU KNOW—. ~ | STORIES & ALBERT. on 

: j aH ah: YY, “, 
; » G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. THAT something ike FIVE people | : BNIZOOK - WANTED - ie = *y 
or. Shorthand by Nov. 14 out of every thousand in this sieet decv neni feel is of Fiction-writing = é 


“ country are in some way disabled? 


‘ THAT for many crippled children 
“Care” may be turned into Cure” | 
‘if the right treatment i is given early r 
~ enough? © : 
THAT there is a’ vast field of Worle 
outside the scope of the- National 
Health Service for which money is | 
badly needed? 


Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St.,W.1. | 
Suitable stories are revised by us and-submitted fo ; * 


b editors on a 15% of sales) basis. Unsuitable stories, | ae a k, 
-are. returned with reasons for rejection. Address ee “a CTH ; 


your MS. to Dept. 32.0)0 >. 32.. 
‘WE TEACH ONLY | VENING LECTURES us 
(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS at 6.15 pills: i 


FICTION-WRITING | “ADMISSION FREE __ ae 
Criticisms and Courses for the discerning - by. Oct: 20th THE. ENGLISH ROMANTIC ae: 


* specialists. For 16-years we have been receiving i 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, “By Helen ‘Lowenthal 


t 

Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 

ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined: 
Dutton Shorthand by November 14 if 

you act promptly. There is then nothing 
ee new to learn and regular practice 
; builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good . 

with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 

easy to write, easy to read. : 


: : ar professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and Oct 27th ROMANCE AND POETRY IN 
BS officials—all types. Many of the authors you read | ‘ “ote 
x _., FREE Test Lesson PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP |J <tlicels altvpes, Many ofthe autor you ead | “©” INDIAN PAINTING. = 
‘ sf pr egg Os. a your aes moins ensure ur maximum ofr S Daleahorney trmeitios 
free’ lesson, stating clearly which interests Central Council for the on var behall- Pasa ieat! Snare EXHIBITION OF 


The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept.32 


BAVARIAN BAROQUE SCULPTURE 
opens on 22nd October — 3 “! 
Admission I|- (Children 64) Je. | ae 


you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.29, 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


Care of Cripples 
34 Eccleston Sq., London, S.W.1 


Registered in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act 1948 


‘The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 
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